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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
The following report examines a few selected phases of the A.S.C, 
program conducted during the summer of 1970. These are: the training 
program and the summer projects development. The selection of these 
phases is the result of a late involvement with the program and the fact 


that these phases were seen as the most crucial of the whole program. 


This report is referred to as "evaluative" because it starts with 
the A.S.C. objectives which constitutes the main focus of the research 
problem and also because it attempts to cover the five categories of 
criteria proposed by Suchman "according to which the success and failure 

1 
of a program may be evaluated". These criteria are: effort (quantity 
and quality of activity that takes place); performance (results of these 
activities); adequacy of performance (need fulfilled by these results); 
efficiency (examination of alternative approaches); and process (effects 
Z 
and procedures upon which the success or failure of a program rests). This 


aper is also referred to as "explorative" due to the large number of 
pap p S 


variables looked at and due to the emphasis given to descriptive procedures. 


More specifically, the present examination of the program consists of 
a description of the development of each phase as it occurred, and of an 
analysis of these events in terms of the program objectives. The main purpose 
of the Research Project is an attempt to examine the adequacy of the training 
of volunteers and to evaluate the nature of the A.S.C. projects. The other 


purposes of the Research Project consist of helping, if needed, in the 


1 Suchman, E.A., Evaluative Research, N.Y., Russell Sage Foundation, 1967, 
pp. 32-37, 61-68. 


2 It must be understood that these criteria were not always examined 
separately during the study. 
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formulation of the program's objectives and of examining the need for 


improvement in the planning and administration of the A.S.C. program. 


The report is divided into four major parts: the methodology, the 

objectives of the A.S.C., the training, and the summer projects. At 
the endyof theypart on the training and at the end of the part on the_ 
projects a summary of the findings and a series of recommendations 


derived from them are presented. 
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RESEARCH STAFF - A.S.C. RELATIONSHIP 


The first step undertaken in this project was to ascertain 
3 
the role relationships of the research and the A.S.C. staff. The 
following are some basic assumptions which underlined this role: 

(1) That the A.S.C. is willing to cooperate as much as 
possible with the Research staff in esndu bei ke the 
project. 

(2) That the A.S.C. Director be constantly informed as 
to the development of the project. 

(3) That any developmental alternatives or "feedback" 
reports would have to be preceded by adequate research. 

The greatest cooperation between the A.S.C. staff and volunteers and 


the researchers was experienced during the research project. 


RESEARCH PROBLEM 


Due to the fact that the A.S.C. programme was already under way 
prior to the involvement of the Research staff, there were serious 
limitations in the scope and nature of the research to be undertaken. 


dh 


In fact, examining the various operational phases of the A.S.C. programme, 
one can find that more than half of the programme had been executed before 


April. Consequently, the project could not attempt a complete evaluation 


of the programme. 


Although the research project was seen as an attempt to evaluate 
selected parts of the A.S.C. programme, it was to mainly explorative and 


3 Argyris, C. "Creating Effective Research Relationships in Organizations", 
Homan Obeanization, 1/21, 1958, pp. 34 - 40. 


4 "Operational Objectives" p 19. 
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descriptive. Yet, the typical objectives of evaluation research were 

to be investigated in order to generate hypotheses and interpretations 

which would be relevant for more sophisticated research to be undertaken 
a 

in the future. The two main objectives of evaluative research refer to 

measurement based on the verification of: 

(1) the theories underlying the programmes, or the extent to which 
programmes achieve their goals, or the impact of key programme 
variables; 

(2) the efficiency of methods used in contrast to alternative 

procedures or external variables. 

The basic assumption to this statement of the research problem was 

that the objectives of the A.S.C. had to be clearly determined prior to any 
form of evaluation or interpretation. Moreover, our late involvement with 
the programme suggested that a historical approach would have to be used at 
some point if we wanted to obtain a complete view of this programme. Such a 
historical approach was used when we interviewed the A.S.C. Director in order 
to know what had been done so that we could plan our research project for the 
coming events. This is when we realized how late we were in the 1970 program. 
However, the most crucial steps had not been undertaken and these were our 
immediate targets. Referring to Figure I (p. 19), one can see easily that 
although we had missed the preparation phase of the program, many elements 
were left for examination. Our analysis then centered on selected elements 
of the "Execution phase" - the ones though to be most revealing; the Planning 
meeting, the General Orientation meeting, the Specific Resource meetings, and 
the Projects Development. 


5 Derived from Brooks and from Clinard as stated by CARO, F.G. in 
"Approaches to Evaluation Research: A Review", Human Organization 


28:2, 1969, pp. 87 = 88. 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The first piece of literature which seemed most relevant to the 
present project was an evaluation report on the A.S.C. published in sent 
Since this study was made only 3 years ago, it was felt that many points 
then stressed could still be valid. For more brevity we divided the study 


into seven areas of concern: the introduction and conclusion have been 


eliminated and two chapters (IV and V) have been amalgamated. 


1. Methodology: Seven sources of data were used (A.S.C. files 
application forms, letters, etc.; visits and meetings reports; question- 
naire re: project; questionnaire re: individual background, re: problems, 
re: change of attitudes of members; questionnaire re: 4 types of attitudes; 
community interviews with informal leaders and professionals; summer reports 


from A.S.C. members and community.) 


The general strategy of evaluation appeared to be oriented towards 
7 
description, comparison and interpretation on the basis of immediate goals. 


It seems clear that these authors’ objectives of evaluation are far from 


those proposed in the present design. 


It must be stated that all data collection could not be performed 
before the end of the A.S.C. programme which very much limited the research 


perspective. 


2. Description of projects, communities and A.S.C.: The description 


of the seven projects and communities involved is quite brief (p. 14 - 17). 


6 Research Branch, The Alberta Service Corps, An Evaluation Report, Edmonton, 
Department of Youth, 1967. 


7 For example, comparison between the characteristics of those accepted and 
those not accepted by the recruitment committee of the A.S.C. support (in 


terms of the author's Report) the decision of the committee. Report op. 
Clima ppse29 4 
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The A.S.C. members description refers to some basic demographic data. 

3. Recruitment and selection of A.S.C. members: Mode of 
recruitment is presented and process of selection is described. Comparison 
is performed showing (?!) that those accepted have qualities over those not 
accepted, which supports the selection committee decision. The process of 


selection is consequently not further challenged by the researchers. 


4. Reaction of communities to A.S.C. members and programmes: Three 


different sets of reactions are reported which coincide with the three types 
of sub-programmes of the A.S.C.: rural communities, urban neighborhoods and 


institutions. 


The greatest praise for the A.S.C. was received from the institutions. 
The only conflict which arose focused on the notions of structured vs. 


unstructured programme. The A.S.C. had adopted the latter approach. 


In the urban community the A.S.C. was highly praised in taking care 
of children through playschool - the only conflict which arose refers to 
the academic content of the programme. This content was felt not useful 


enough for future students. 


In the rural communities, praise but also criticism has been recorded. 
The authors of the report summarize the situation in these words: " the 


communities most positive reaction occurred to those who were project oriented" 


(pr 50) s 


5. Effects of the A.S.C. on members: Four general effects were 
reported: 

(a) Personal experiences: The most frustrating experiences listed 

can be reduced to lack of accomplishment and cultural shock, while 


the most rewarding experiences could be interpreted as improvement or 


_ 
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appreciation of Tees ersonal relationships. 

(b) Change of values: Doubts about religion were initiated, faith 
in God was reinforced and more tolerant attitudes about sex and liquor 
were reported. 

(c) Changes in vocational plan: Less concern about finding specific 
jobs was recorded and desire for enjoyable and flexible work in a 
structure was indicated. 

(d) Changes in perception of people: Greater attitude of awareness 
and tolerance for people in general and for special social groups in 


particular (poor, metis, children, mentally ill were recorded). 


6. Effectiveness of A.S.C, members: Perhaps the vaguest term of the 
whole report is the one of "effectiveness" which is never conceptually defined. 
Moreover, the two operational definition of "effictiveness" (p. 63 & p. 72) 
do not seem to correspond, or at least are unclear. The validity and 


reliability of this concept can, consequently, be viewed as quite low. 


7. Selected problems: Three areas seem to be of particular interest: 

(a) About training: Many were dissatisfied (no specification). 

(b) About supervision: Frequency of visits (l1/month) seemed fair 
enough but the intensity of contact was too superficial. 


(c) About living: housing was bad in some cases. 


A second basic source of data that was thought to exist was the 
research reports by such organizations as: the Peace Corps (U.S.), Vista 
(U.S.), CYC (Canada), but it was found that no one had research or evaluation 


reports on their activities. 
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The above summary of the 1967 A.S.C. Evaluation provided us mainly 
with a primary view of the operational phases of the programme, and basic 
hints regarding the reaction of communities to A.S.C. programmes and 
regarding the effects of the programme on the members. 

POPULATION INVOLVED 

Two broad types of population were involved in the A.S.C. programme: 
those people organizing the programme and those people poner trian from 
and/or helping this organizational body. It was the intention of the 
Research staff to survey directly or indirectly these two types of 
population. 

THE ORGANIZING BODY 

Two weeks after the start of the summer program, 1970, eighty-five 
volunteers and seven staff persons (five field coordinators, one assistant 
Director and one Director) formed the core of the A.S.C. organization. The 
eighty-five volunteers were involved in 28 projects in the province 
(Appendix I). The first type could be referred to as "area resource 
ose These people are committed to any one of the projects (28) 
of the A.S.C. from the beginning to the end. Forty-eight persons (H.R.D.A. 
team represents two persons) compose this group. The second type of resource 
persons could be referred to as ''trainers'" - these people (8) collaborated 
for the general training sessions of the volunteers and field coordinators. 
The third type is referred to as "special resource persons". There is an 
indefinite number of these people, uncommitted to a particular project on 
a long-term basis, but providing help occasionally. This group is 
evaluated, by the A.S,C, Director, at around 1000. 


The role of the "area resource person" has been explained by the A.S.C. 
Director to consist of: (1) meeting the volunteer at the end of the 

General Orientation Meeting and participating in the General Resource Meeting 
(G.R.M.), (2) Assisting in the transportation of the volunteers from the 
General Resource Meeting to the area of the summer project, (3) Assisting 

the volunteer in his familiarization of the environment, (4) Assisting the 
volunteer in the planning of the summer project, (5) Assisting the volunteer 
in the development of the project. 
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THE POPULATION AT LARGE 

The population at large to be considered here refers to 
the population not involved as organizers of the programme but 
susceptible to being or being affected by the programme. It was not 
of the scope of this Research project to survey directly all types 
of population involved. Due to the time at our disposal the pop- 


ulation at large has not been contacted. 


DATA COLLECTION 

Three approaches were used to collect the data. Firstly, 
interviews were conducted in order to define the objectives of the 
Alberta Service Corps (p. ) and, in one case, in order to obtain 
information of one of the projects (Appendix II). Secondly, a 
questionnaire (Appendix III) was sent to each volunteer in order to 
obtain information on the development of the project and on the 
relation between their project and the training program attended. 
A questionnaire was also used (Appendix IV) to obtain some feedback 
from the Area Resource Persons regarding the development of the 
summer projects. Thirdly, descriptive reports on the Planning 
Meeting and the General Orientation Meeting were compiled by two 
hired participant observers. The greatest cooperation from the 
A.S.C. was demonstrated when using these three approaches to data 


collection. 
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ANALYSIS 
For various reasons, the traditional approaches to evaluation 
were not used in the present study. The administrative setting of the 


program and our late involvement in it prevented the development of the 
2 
classic experimental design or the comparison of the programme with an 
10 
"ideal" or "model" one. Despite these obstacles, an attempt was made 


to evaluate the A.S.C. according to a systematic and objective procedure. 


This procedure or design was derived from Merton's "Paradign for Functional 
i 
Analysis in Sociology" and some of Katz and Kahn's notions of social 
L2 
organizations. The A.S.C. was seen as an "open system" of which the 


major social-psychological components were the activities of the volunteers 
(roles), the rules or plans directing the volunteers behavior (norms) and 
the objectives or ideology of the organization (values). In order to solve 
the "research problem" (see above) the functions or consequences of each 

of the above organizational components were examined. This examination 
called for a "concrete and detailed account of mechanicms which operated to 


perform a given function". An "inner approach" seemed most appropriate to 


9 For an example of experimental design in program evaluation, see, Greenberg, 
B.G.,B.F.Mattison, "The Whys and Wherefores of Program Evaluation", 
Canadian Journal of Public Health, Vol. 46, July, 1955. 


10 This approach has nevertheless been used in a few instances in the study. 
We understand model to mean a system described by means of definite 
postulates. These postulates specify the properties of the system and 
make it possible to deduce other properities of the system. See Gelluer, 
Eva.) Model", A Dictionary of the Social Sciences (Ed.) Gould, J.,W.L. 
Kolb, N.Y.: Free Press, p. 435, and the elaboration on the characteristics 
and functions of a theoretical-construct model by Berger, J. et al, Types 


of Formalization in Small Group Research, Boston, Houghton, 1962, pp. 90 - 101. 


Ll Merton, Rok, 4,00 theoretical Sociolosy, N.Y.: Eree Press, 196/, pp. 104 - 
108. Also Nagel, E., "A Formalization of Functionalism", Logic Without 
Metaphysics, N.Y. Free Press, 1956, pp. 274 - 83. 


12 Katz, D,,R.L.Kahn, The Social Psychology of Organizations, N.Y.: Wiley 
1966, pp. 14 - 70. 
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the study of this system, and are epyenh the basic data was obtained 
3 

through De Sees ia observation. These data were then subjected to 

4 
content analysis and, when helpful, to elementary statistical analysis. 
These sub-analyses were, in fact, only instrumental to our functional 
(evaluative) analysis. Briefly, the totality of activities performed by 
the A.S.C. volunteers was sub-divided into sets which appeared according 
to space-time considerations and, to the participants, as forming a con- 
sistent whole eg. General Orientation Meeting, Specific Resource Meeting, 
Project Developments, Problems Encountered). Each set of events was then 
examined in terms of the stated objectives of the set, and/or in terms of 
A.S.C. general objective. During this examination, the "subjective dispositions" 
(motives) of the volunteers were assumed to be of a highly cooperative nature 


and "functional alternatives" or possible variations in the activities 


performed were necessarily assumed. 


13. Bruyn, S.T., “The Methodology of Participant Observation", Human 
Organization, 22:3, 1963, pp. 


LG Ser iezeec., Glial, Op. cit. pp. 335 =~ 342, also, Galtung, J., 


Theory and Methods of Social Research, N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 
1967, pp. 67-71. 
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PART II 


A.5S.C.: OBJECTIVES 





FART OLL 


ALBERTA SERVICE CORPS OBJECTIVES 

One basic prerequisite for our involvement, as researchers, into 
the Alberta Service Corps programme was to determine clearly the 
objectives of this programme. In order to do so, individual interviews 
were conducted with the Alberta Service Corps field coordinators (six) 
and the director (from April 14th to April 28th). These interviews not 
only aimed at recording the objectives of the programme for research 
purposes but also at providing feedback to the A.S.C. staff on the consensus 
or discrepancy of these objectives as perceived by the staff. Moreover, 
these interviews had to explain the nature of the Research Project as 
well as outline the status of relationship between the Research Staff and 
the A.S.C. members. This brief schedule of interviewing received the 
agreement of the A.S.C. Director prior to its use. The following is a 


brief report of the findings. 
CONCEPTUAL OBJECTIVES 


There was a general consensus among all staff (six field coordinators 
and the Director) 3 to the conceptual objectives of the A.S.C. programme. 
All agreed that the two main objectives were: service to the community and 
improvement of each volunteer's personality. On the other hand, there was 
a feeling of uncertainty generalized among the field coordinators as to the 
order of the priority given to the above two objectives. Such uncertainty 


could be explained by the fact that the objectives of the A.S.C. were 
15 


14, 


"expected" to be specified at a later meeting (the planning meeting). Taking 


this fact into account, the interviews centered on two types of objectives 
of the A.S.C.: the past objectives and the ideal objectives as perceived 
by the field coordinators as well as by the Director of the A.S.C.. 


15 An examination of the Planning Meeting shows that the A.S.C. Director well 


stated the A.S.C. objectives (p. 21) but the field coordinators did not 
attend this part of the meeting. 
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Regarding past objectives (1969), most of the staff (5/7) agreed that 
the primary objective of the A.S.C. programme had been referring to the 
"volunteer personality improvement" as opposed to "community service". On 
the basis of the comments provided by these five staff members, this 
judgment would be derived from the kind of training session (T-Group type) 
they had attended in 1969, from the informality of the assignments they 
had held and from the "liberal" supervision they had segnci ah, a In regard 
to the ideal objectives of the A.S.C., all field coordinators (six) stressed 
that the A.S.C, programme should first aim at providing "community services" 
and that the objective of "personality improvement" should be seen as 
secondary or as a derivative from the first. It was the opinion of the 
Director that both areas of concern should be seen as objectives of equal 


importance. 


These two general areas of concern - community service and improvement 
of the individual's personality - have been presented more specifically and 
in a similar fashion by the whole staff. The following is an attempt to 


summarize the main concepts used to describe the two above areas: 


1. Community Service: The term "community' would refer to any urban 
neighborhood, rural settlement, or agency (institution). The term "service! 
would refer to the execution by the A.S.C. volunteer. The nature of these 
tasks can vary along a structured-unstructured continuum according to such 
factors as supervision, training, expectations, value systems, etc. Examples 
of these tasks can be head-start projects, swimming lessons, hospital helpers - 
or, stimulate and develop activities or quality of interpersonal relationships 


(make other people happy). 
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2. Volunteer "personal growth": The term "volunteer" refers to 

selected youth of 18 and over serving for a four-month period in the A.S.C.. 
The term "personal growth'' has been used as referring to: The acquisition 
of knowledge and/or greater awareness of community people characteristics; 
the satisfaction of contributing to the improvement of the society; help 

in confirming future vocational fields; better understanding of self as 
functioning in the community service and as functioning with community 
people; develop the desire to get more involved socially; improve self-image 
and facility to relate with others (more respect and more tolerance); develop 


skills for social. action. 


A feedback meeting was held on May 1, 1970, where Research Staff Member, 
Louise Cardinal, presented a summary of the above findings to a meeting of 
the field coordinators and the Director. At the same meeting, it was accepted 
that the sole objective of the A.S.C. would be: "community service" but that 
"orowth" of volunteer personality should be recognized as a very important 
function or consequence of the programme, and consequently, could become 
an indirect.or secondary objective of the A.S.C. programme. (The A.S.C. 
Director read the above report and agreed with it.) 

OPERATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

It is understood by the A.S.C. operational objectives, all the concrete 
phases into which the program could be divided. It refers to the series of 
specific eee the program was supposed to fulfill. These objectives 
were described by the A.S.C. Director himself prior to our involvement in the 
Research Project. These objectives served as frame of LE aN A brief 
outline of these objectives is presented here. 


16 More detailed or explanatory tasks were not available at that point. 


17 Holzmer, B., "Frame of Reference", A Dictionary of the Social Sciences, 
(ed yeGould, J. ,°W,u.Kolb. N.Y., Free Press, p. 2/5. 
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Three general phases must first be visualized: a preparation phase, 


an execution phase, and an evaluative phase. These three broad phases are 


divided into sub-phases or specific operations (see Figure I). 


The preparation phase involves 8 steps carried on almost simultaneously 


and in a very 

settlement). 
1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 


8) 


The 


continuous or 


1) 
2) 


3) 
4) 


5) 


The 


1) 


2) 


3) 


flexible manner (due to the factor of indecision in budget 
These steps refer to: 

Recruitment/selection of field coordinators 
Recruitment/selection of training persons 

Selection of community or area 

Recruitment/selection of area resource persons 
Establishment of project 

Recruitment of volunteers 

Selection of volunteers 


Community or Project - Volunteer matching. 


execution phase involves five consecutive steps and three 
series of steps. The consecutive steps refer to: 
an initial meeting of all field coordinators (A.S.C. staff) 
training strategy: a) Planning meeting 
b) General orientation meeting composed of: 
- general training meeting 
- general resource meeting 
specific resource meetings 
a mid-summer break 
a general closure meeting 


three series or continuous steps refer to: 


field coordinators meetings (A.S.C. staff meetings following 
(1) above) 


specialized training sessions for volunteers and field 
coordinators (in the field, area or community) 


recruitment and/or selection of "special"' resource persons. 
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The evaluation phase involves basically three processes: a 
consulting process which involves such items as communication, support 
and decision; a changing process which involves such items as roles, 
structures, etc.; and a summarization process which involves the submission 
of reports and recommendations by the populations involved at the closure 


of the programme. 
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TABLE I 


OPERATIONAL PHASES (OBJECTIVES) OF A.S.C. - 70 


PREPARATION SIMULTANEOUS STEPS III EVALUATION 


Recruitment/selection of field coordinators 








Recruitment/selection of training persons 


Consulting 
Recruitment/selection of community/area process 
Recruitment/selection of "area" resource Changing 
person process 
Establishment of Project Summarization 

process 


Recruitment of volunteers 
Selection of volunteers 


Community - Volunteer Matching 


1) Field coordinators 
meeting (first) 












1) Field coordinators 
subsequent meetings 

2) A.S.C, Training 2) Volunteers & F.C. 
training sessions: 
specialized (in the 
community/area) 
(Partially corresponds 
to fLEth Consecutive 
Step) 


a - Planning meeting* 


General orientation 


ale 


meeting* 
















General training 
meeting 3) Recruitment/selection 
of "special" resource 
General resource person. 


meeting 










4) Project Developments* 





ale 


Specific Resource* 
Meetings 


Mid-summer break 








General closure 
meeting 





* These phases or objectives have been examined in the research project. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The following part of this report is divided into six sections. 
The first three, referred to as: Planning meeting, General orientation 
meeting and Specific Resource meetings are concerned mainly with the 
presentation of the core elements of the A.S.C. training program. The 
fourth section referred to as: General Analysis of the training is 
concerned mainly with the evaluation of the program in terms of the A.S.C 
official objectives. The fifth section summarizes the findings of the 
previous sections and the last section presents a series of recommendations 


derived from these findings. 


Many techniques have been used to collect the data. These, as it 
will be indicated, vary from participant observation to questionnaire 


survey. 
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SECTION Al 
THE PLANNING MEETING 
Despite its title, this phase of the A.S.C. program does not 

refer to the planning of the training program, but only to the planning 

of the first part of the General Orientation Meeting. The other part of 
the General Orientation Meeting, as well as the other parts of the training 
program had been planned by the A.S.C. Director a long time before the 
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present meeting. The Planning Meeting was held at Lake Isle, from May 3 


to May 4, 1970. 


The examination of the Planning Meeting is divided into three parts: 
a descriptive summary of what happened, a functional analysis based on the 
objectives of the meeting, and a conclusion where suggestions are made 


regarding future planning meetings. 


One of the researchers observed and participated in about 4/5 of 


the session and two hired participant observers took over for the remainder. 


DESCRIPTION 

The following is a chronological presentation of the Planning Meeting 
in a twenty-four-step summary. Two phases will be noted: the first one 
where only the planners (eight persons hired to prepare the first part of 
the General Orientation Meeting) attended, and the second one where the field 
coordinators (six past A.S.C. volunteers selected to assist the director) also 
attended the session with the planners. These two phases follow each other. 
Timing will be indicated intermittently in order to better situate the 
development of the meeting. 


18 This type of planning will be elaborated later. 
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Phase I (Planners Only) 
9:00 p.m., Sunday, May 3rd 

I General Statement of Planning Meeting objectives was made to the 
trainers by A.S.C. Director: to determine a structure and content 
appropriate "to assist the volunteer in knowing what and why he is 
doing". The Planning Meeting was expected to plan a volunteer 
training meeting lasting from 7:30 p.m., Monday, May 4th to 5:00 


p.m., Thursday, May 7th. 


rr General Statement of A.S.C. Program Objectives was made to the 
trainers by A.S.C. Director: The A.S.C. provides a volunteer- 
community service. The service includes projects initialed by the 
host community which the volunteer is expected to carry out, and 
projects initiated by the volunteer based on his/her skills and 


awareness of community needs. 


Iil Copies of volunteer placement areas and brief project descriptions 
were distributed by A.S.C. Director to the Planning Meeting (see 


Appendix V). 


IV Introduction of Research staff (Louise Cardinal) to the Planning 
Meeting by A.S.C. Director. The role of participant observer 
discussed and accepted by the Planning Meeting. (Discussion of two 
additional researchers and their roles to be postponed until 


their arrival the next day). 


Vv Introduction of the Dean of Planning and Volunteer Training Meeting 
by ASS JOM Directors ihe Directorvor ‘the AJSVGPAlndicated his stiipport 


for the 'small group method" of training volunteers. 
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VI The Dean introduced a "training continuum" for small group 
i" 


training as a general planning framework: 


T- group organization skills 
communication skills goal setting 
(encounter) problem solving, etc. 
VII The Dean indicated the type of training possible on the coninuum 


would reflect two variables: 


a) the volunteer needs as expressed by the director (see 
steps it 2 andes), and 


b) the trainer group skills 
The Dean indicated the best method for isolating trainer group 
skills would be through a brief verbal individual "self-description" 
of work experiences, strengths and weaknesses, and preferences in 
terms of the training continuum. He indicated this procedure would 


also facilitate the trainers getting to know each other. , 


A LET Trainer self-descriptions: 
Dean of Training (H): The Dean expressed his preference for 
maintaining training at the middle to right of the continuum. 

be) 

He indicated skills in the interpersonal "here and now" and 
weaknesses in organizational skills. 
Trainer A: Trainer A indicated strenghts in interpersonal "here 
and now'' and weaknesses in organizational skills. Trainer was 
concerned with introducing the "helping" concept into training. 
Trainer B: Trainer B indicated strengths in interpersonal skills 
but recognized the need for organizational skills in the training. 
Trainer preferred training towards the right end of the continuum, 
with problem solving, decision making, "listening" skills. Trainer 
was anti-encounter group. 


19 The explicit definition of "here and now" as well as "organizational skills" i 
as utilized by trainers during the training session was not presented. 








IX 


Pee 


Trainer C: Trainer C indicated strengths in interpersonal area, 
with weaknesses in organizational skills. Trainer felt volunteer 
self-awareness was important. 

Trainer D: Trainer D indicated strengths in the interpersonal self- 
awareness area. Trainer felt it was important that volunteers have 
realistic expectation of themselves, and work placement areas by the 
end of training. 

Trainer E: Trainer E indicated strengths in the interpersonal and 
organizational areas. Trainer felt training for volunteers should 
focus towards the right end of the continuum. The "helping" concept 
should be included. 

Trainer F: Trainer F indicated strengths in organizational and group 
skills. Trainer was anti-encounter group with the need to focus on 
the ''service'' concept expressed. 

Trainer G'' Trainer G indicated strengths in organizational skills 


and weaknesses in the T-group, interpersonal areas. 


The Dean indicated general preferences and skills of the trainer 
group seemed to fall between the middle and right extreme of the 


training continuum. He indicated the training would be in that area. 


The Dean initiated general content discussion (i.e. what areas do 
we want to cover during the training session?). The discussion 
pin-pointed several areas: 
1. "Reality concept": the explanation and exploration of 
individual and community "realities" in the sense of 


individual perceptions, expectations, etc.. 
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2. “Helping concept": listening, leading, following, when 
to help, how to help, types of help, etc.. 
3. "Volunteer role skills": communication, group decision 


making, problem solving, group dynamics, etc.. 


XI A general discussion of the "positive" and "negative" aspects of 
"sensitivity" training. A general discussion of content: how 
much content should be included? A general concern expressed with 
volunteer needs and the relevancy of training to their summer work. 
The trainer group agreed to avoid intensive T-grouping, "psychological 

20 

rape", forced openness and manipulation of volunteers by the staff. 
The Dean also indicated desire to refrain from creating a "cult-Llike" 
mystique of human relations training. 


1:00 a.m. Monday, May 4th Bed Time 


9:00 a.m. Monday, May 4th Trainer Meeting resumed 


XII A brief discussion of "role" of A.S.C. area coordinators during the 
future training meeting. The trainer group had been informed earlier 
by the Director that the A.S.C. field coordinators would like to 
participate in the Monday afternoon Planning Meeting. He had 
indicated that the field coordinators felt they needed to know what 
the training session would consist of, and that they would give the 
Planning Meeting feedback as to their perceived appropriateness of the 
plan. The training staff discussed the possibility of including A.S.C, 
coordinators as co-trainers should the coordinators be agreeable. The 
training staff expressed a shortage of trainers (8 trainers and 89 
volunteers expected). It was agreed to postpone further discussion of 
A.S.C. coordinators until their arrival. 


20 No definition of terms is available from the data collected. 
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XIII The Dean initiated a general discussion of training meeting 
structure. The Planning Meeting people agreed on the following 


general daily schedule: 


Or s0a om. Breakfast 

9:00 a.m. General Session 
10:00 a.m. Small Groups 
de 30) a). i. Staff Meeting 
12:00 noon Lunch 

2230) ‘p.m. General Session 

2550) p.m. Small Groups 

B30 pem. Staff Meeting 

7:30 p.m. General Session and/or Smail Groups 
10750? p oir Staff Meeting 


The general sessions were to be utilized for content input by 

staff (see above). The small group sessions were to be utilized 

for discussion of general session input and/or whatever the volunteers 
and individual group "trainers" felt most appropriate to meet the 
"needs'' of the volunteers. The training staff expressed concern with 
frequent reassessment and "restructuring" of schedule and content on 
the basis of volunteer and staff feedback. Three daily trainer 


meetings were included for this purpose. 


XIV The Dean initiated discussion of volunteer assignment to small 
groups. It was decided to place volunteers in groups according to 
work placement to increase volunteer co-worker contact and relevant 
information input by the trainers based on their work experiences. 
That is, a volunteer to be placed in a mental hospital would be in 


a group with a trainer from a mental hospital, etc.. 











XVII 


XVIII 
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12:00 noon, Monday, May 4th - Lunch 


1:30 p.m., Monday, May 4th, Trainer Meeting Resumed 


Phase II (Planners and Field Coordinators) 


Arrival and introduction of six A.S.C. field coordinators. 


The Dean briefly reviewed the above plan proposed by the 
trainer group for the volunteer training meeting. The Dean 
proposed discussion of A.S.C. coordinators' role during the 


training session as co-trainers. 


Several of the A.S.C. staff challenged the training group's 

decisions regarding structure and content of volunteer training. 

A mistrust of "loose" structure and content was expressed by 

them. They indicated that last year's format was very similar 

for the training meeting and they reacted negatively as volunteers 
21 


to it. Some of the staff indicated they had expected and preferred 


a more ''task'' oriented training format. 


A.S.C. coordinators asked for information regarding co-trainer 
role (Above XII). They expressed that they had expected not to 
participate in the small groups for the following reasons: 

a) their administrative responsibilities (phones, transportation, 


etc.) during the training session would disrupt small group 





proceedings. 
b) their "supervisor" role and previous experience as a 


volunteer would inhibit new volunteers in the group. 


es ee me ee me vo ee oe oe os oe 


21 It is noted that the field coordinators were selected from the previous 
year's volunteers (A.S.C.). 
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c) A.S.C. coordinators would form their own small group 
with the A.S.C. Director to discuss their concerns 


(supervision of volunteers, general administration, etc..) 


The Dean expressed concern with the A.S.C. coordinator criticisms 

of the training plans and their "role" problem. He reviewed 
briefly the planning meeting concerns (above XI & XIII). The 

Dean elaborated that the selection of the training method was based 
on the premise that the volunteer is his/her own tool and that the 
skill most needed in volunteer work is increased knowledge of 
people. That is, most projects are a person-to-person relating 

type (see Appendix V - brief description of project "types" provided 


by A.S.G. Director). 


The Dean elaborated on the co-trainer role: 
a) To assist the trainer in small group intervention 


(to be supportive to the trainer), 


b) To provide trainer with feedback of group's activities, etc., 


c) To participate in training staff meetings (planning, etc.). 


The Dean identified further the "problems" A.S.C. coordinators were 
expressing as: 
a) role confusion during training 
b) training session expectations (are we not doing what 
you expected?) , and 
c) historical training experience as volunteers (was your 


small group experience last year negative?). 














XXII 


XXIII 


Us 


Further discussion by A.S.C. coordinators as to whether or not 
to act as co-trainers. The issue was unresolved at the time. 
A.S.C. coordinators agreed to meet separately and inform the 


training group of their decision following their meeting. 


The arrival and introduction of two additional researchers. (The 
initial researcher was to depart at the end of the planning 

session. The two researchers arriving were to remain for the 
remainder of the orientation.) Brief discussion and the involvement 
of researchers as participant observers in all forthcoming activities 


was accepted by the training group. 


The Dean initiated further discussion of training program (above 
XVII). Several A.S.C. coordinators and trainers indicated further 
their desire for a more specific task and content approach focused 
towards the right end of the training continuum (see above VI). One 
trainer indicated they were asked to assist in training of volunteers 
on the basis of their skills, i.e. T-group trainers (interpersonal 
skills) and that they could not impose a task upon their small group 
for ethical reasons. The trainer indicated that selection of task 
was a small group decision. The Dean indicated the possibility that 
the conflict was not over the goals or objectives of training, but 
Zp 
rather over the method (i.e. "task'' versus 'T-group' approach) . 
The Dean initiated discussion of the dual purpose of training as he 
perceived it: 


a) to prepare the volunteer as an individual worker, and 


22 It is noted that specific definition of words such as "task", ''t-group", 
"structure", "unstructured", "psychological rape’, etc. were not 
presented during the planning session. 
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b) to prepare the volunteer to be a member of an organized 
program (i.e. -A.S.C.):. 

He indicated the proposed plan was aimed at the above purposes. A 
brief discussion was held on the relevancy of human relations training 
to volunteer work. The decision was made to postpone further 
discussion of this area as time was running short (5:00 p.m.) and 
the volunteer training session was to begin pwe7 130 pigs ecthe 
conflict between the Planning Meeting participants concerning training 


methods remained unresolved at this point. 


XXIV Discussion of initial general session with volunteers. The plan 





was finalized and is recorded in the next section of the report 


(see Parte Bb, 2b; Steps If =- VIII). 


ANALYSIS 

The present analysis of the Planning Meeting will be of a functional 
type sri first the official objectives of the session will be identified, 
and second the elements of the session will be examined according to their 


consistency with the objectives as defined. 


I. Identification of the Objective(s) of the Planning Meeting 

As indicated by the A,S.C. Director at the beginning of the meeting, 
the aim of the planning meeting was to: determine the structure and content 

Zo 

of the "general training meeting" (see I in 'Description"). Two criteria 
were provided by the A.S.C. Director to serve as a basis for planning. The 
first refers to a statement of objectives of the A.S.C. program, and the 
second refers to a list of projects which were already set up and which were 


asses we te OO ew OO eee ee See 


23 General training meeting of the A.,S.C. volunteers prior to their involve- 
ment into projects or programmes, May 4th to 7th inclusive. 
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to be conducted during the summer. 


An examination of these two criteria permits the objectives of the 
Planning Meeting to be more clearly defined. The first criterion is 
defined in terms of "community service'' where projects are initiated on the 
basis of the volunteer's initiative or of the communities' demands according 
to the communities' needs (II). The second criterion must be inferred from 
the description of 28 projects provided to the planners or trainers (III). 
A brief content analysis of each of these project reveals that the A.S.C. 
volunteers will be dealing with two general types of service: 1) Interpersonal 
relationship (creation of climate of friendship, of trust and of moral support), 
and 2) Community development service (assistance in headstart projects, 
swimming and homemaker programmes, school activities, development of recreation 


programmes, identification of needs, etc.). 


One can easily infer from the above that the planning meeting was to 
determine the structure and content of the "general training meeting' according 
to "community development service" and "Interpersonal relationship". 

II. Consistency of the Elements of the Training Session with its 

Stated Objectives 

The planning meeting was to arrive at a consensus on structure and 
content of the General Orientation meeting to come. They had to decide on 
the structure and on the content which would be consistent with two criteria: 
one which would stress the concept of "community development service" and the 
other which would stress the concept of “interpersonal relationship". It will 
be noted that the planning meeting was divided into two phases: one where 
only the training persons (experts) attended and one where the field coordinators 
also attended - distinction between these two phases will be made during the 


discussion. 
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A. Re: Decision on Structure and Content 

In the first phase of the meeting where the planners were the 
only persons present (along with the A.S.C. Director), a consensus was 
rapidly arrived at in regard to the structure and content of the General 
Orientation meeting (X and XIII). During the second phase of the meeting 
where the A.S.C. Field Coordinators were present with the trainers and 
the Director, the decisions previously arrived at were challenged (XVI, 
XVII, XX and XXII) and this situation was acknowledged by the Dean of the 


session in two instances (XVIX and XXII). 


At the end of the planning meeting there was formal agreement among 
the trainers on the structure and content exposed but: there were feelings 
of disagreement among the field coordinators (XXIII, XXIV). However, there 
was agreement among the field coordinators that they should play a very 
secondary role in the implementation of the structure and content proposed 


by the trainers (XVIII). 


B. Re: Nature of Content 

The two basic elements of content were to be "community development" 
and "interpersonal relationship". It seems from the above report on the 
development of the planning meeting that both elements were dealt with but 


that the second was given priority. 


If we understand by "community development service'' training that the 
emphasis is on such skills as problem solving abilities and organizational 
abilities, we note: 

L. That the Director of the planning meeting well stated that the 
training approach of the General Training Meeting would fall on the middle and 


right extreme of a "small-group training continuum" which shows sensitivity 


oo 
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training on the left, "communication skills" in the middle, and "organi- 
zational skills and problem solving abilities" on the right (IX). 

2. That a general discussion on the "content" by the planners 
concluded that the three concepts which should be dealt with during the 
General Training Meeting were: a) the "reality concept" which meant "the 
explanation and exploration of individual and community "realities" in 
terms of perceptions, expectations, etc.''... b) the "helping concept" 
which referred to, among other things, "how to help, types of help, etc.", 
and c) the "volunteer role skills" which referred to, among other things, 
"sroup decision making, problem solving, etc." (X) 

3. That agreement was made as to a split into such groups during 


the General Training Meeting "to place volunteers in groups according to 


work placement" (XIIT). 


It is the author's reasoning that these three observations are 
congruent with the desire on the part of the trainers to provide the 
volunteers during the General Training Meeting with problem solving skills 
and organizational abilities which are necessary (according to the researchers) 

24 
to fulfill “community development service" duties. On the other hand, it 
must be noted that much vagueness surrounded the statements and decisions 
made in this regard. Firstly, when the director of the meeting exposed the 
"small-group training continuum", he did not explain what he meant by 
"organizational skills'"'. Secondly, the discussion of the planners on the 
"content" of the General Training Meeting did not seem to pass the stage of 
general conceptualization. 


24 See the Chapter on 'Development of Volunteer Training Programs", in 
Stenzel, A.K., H.M.Feeney, Volunteer Training and Development: A 
Manual for Community Groups, N.Y.: Seabury Press, pp. 51-106. 
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BD. 


The most incongruent element of the planning meeting in terms of 
its objectives refers to the type of trainers available. Since one of 
the "content" objectives of the session was oriented towards "organizational 
skills", etc. it is surprising to note that half of the trainers, including 
the director of the session (A,H,C,D) admitted to being weak at organizational 
training (VIII). On the other hand, the characteristics or the qualities of 
the trainers support the fact that the "content of the General Training 
Meeting", as planned, emphasized more "interpersonal relationship skills". 
In fact, 6 of the 8 trainers, including the director of the meeting (H,A,C,D,B,E) 
believed themselves to be skilled in "interpersonal relationship training" 


(VELL). 


If we understand by "sensitivity training" that the emphasis is on 
interpersonal communication and relationship, we note: 

1. That the three general concepts selected as the "core" content 
of the General Training Meeting were related to many other concepts which 

Z3 

were well conceived as part of the "human relations training" approach. 
These are: “exploration of individual 'realities'", "listening", "when to 
help", "communication", "group dynamics", etc.. To support this interpretation, 
it can be noted that the discussion of these concepts led to a general 
‘discussion of the "positive" and "negative" aspects of "human relations 
training" (XI). 

2. That after the director of the session had explained the nature 
of the content and structure of the General Training Meeting, the A.S.C. 
staff immediately identified this year's General Training Meeting with last 
year's meeting which, it was acknowledged, was based on the ''sensitivity 
training" method (XVII). 


me ms ees mses me ee ee 


25 See the Chapter on "Designing a Laboratory" in Batchelder, R.L., J.M.Hardy, 


Using Sensitivity Training and the Laboratory Method, N.Y.: Association 


Press, 1968, pp. 95-107. Also, Berne, K.D. et al, "The Laboratory Method" 
in T-Group Theory and Laboratory Method), (ids) LsP Bradford, J.R.Gibb, 
K.D.Berne, N.Y.: Wiley, 1964, pp. 15-44. 
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3. That the director of the session clearly stated the following 
assumption: a volunteer is his own tool and that the skill most needed 
in volunteer work is increased knowledge of people (XVIX). 

4. That a conflict between the trainers and the field coordinators 
was identified by the director of the meeting as being a difference over the 
general method or training approach as it appeared through the "content" and 
"structure" adopted by the trainers (XXII). 

These observations and the ones above have led the researchers to 
believe that most of the General Training Meeting content was oriented towards 
the development of interpersonal relationship skills through a human 


relations training approach. 


Ceyeke:. Nature, of, Structure 

The way the General Training Meeting was structured supports the 
idea that it was planned in order to use a "human relations training" 
approach. In fact, since the volunteers could be divided into different 

26 

categories of projects or tasks, it would have been relevant to have had 
separate input sessions if the General Training Meeting had been oriented 
towards the development of organizational skills. It is noted that the 
general sessions were to serve as input sessions which is adequate for "human 


22 
relations training" (XIII). 


CONCLUSION 
A description of the Planning Meeting, as reported by two objective 
observers, has been provided. On the basis of these data, a functional 


analysis of the meeting was made using its official objectives as criteria 


of evaluation. 


26 The projects listed in Appendix V could be divided into the following 
categories: urban neighborhoods, institutions, rural settlements, pilot 
project, metis colony, etc.. 


27 Berne, K.D., L.P.Bradford, R.Lippitt, 'Designing the Laboratory" in Bradford 
Semcon clit, ppel45 - 79 
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G7, 
The general objective of the planning meeting was identified as: 
to determine the structure and the content of the General Training Meeting 
(G.T.M.) according to "community development service'' and "interpersonal 
relationship". It is believed that although a decision was arrived at 
regarding ''content" and "structure", only one element of content - 


"interpersonal relationship" - was developed during the planning meeting. 


Many explanations are available to account for this discrepancy 
in the use of the two criteria suggested (through the statements of objectives 
of the Planning Meeting). Firstly, since the director of the meeting and 
‘many other planners did not appear qualified to conduct the "community 
development training", they could have convinced the other planners, competent 
in this area, to concentrate on only "human relations training" which 
emphasizes the criterion of "interpersonal relationship". This process would 
have been easy since only two of the eight trainers did not feel competent 
in human relations training. Secondly, it is possible that plans were already 
made, or were to be made, in order to develop the second criterion for 
training. (Community development service) Although these plans were not 
mentioned when stating the objectives of the Planning Meeting, it is possible 
that they were informally understood by the planners when pressing them not to 
develop a "community development" type of training. Thirdly, it is plausibiec 
(XXIX) that a "human relations" type of training was though to include a 
"community development" type of training and consequently could be used as 


a general criterion on which the structure and content of the General Training 


Meeting was to be based. 








38. 
If the first explanation is applicable, it can be assumed that 
because two different criteria were necessary to be developed during the 
Planning Meeting, either one individual, qualified in both "interpersonal 
relationship" training, or two individuals, one qualified in each area, 
should have been hired as director(s) of the Planning Meeting. It is 
assumed here that such a director would set the orientation of the meeting and 


this would have structural and content implications for what has to be planned. 


If the second explanation is applicable, it seems clear that plans 
to develop the notion of "community development service'' should have been 
indicated at the beginning of the meeting. It is quite possible that such 
strategy would have reduced a certain amount of tension or conflict which 


was noted between the field coordinator and the trainers (XXII). 


If the third explanation is applicable it can be argued that 
BT Chel gh Anoman relations training" can be useful for "community development 
service", it is fallacious to believe that this kind of training (h.r.) 
will provide knowledge of communities, organizational and problem-solving 
abilities, etc... This point leads to many questions regarding the nature 


of "human relations training"' and its implications. 
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SECTION 2 
GENERAL ORIENTATION MEETING 
As mentioned (p. 17), the G.0.M, consists of two basic parts: 
a General Training Meeting and a General Resource Meeting. The first 
part started Monday night, May 4 and terminated Thursday afternoon, May 7th. 
The second part started Thursday night and terminated Friday afternoon, 
May 8th. For purposes of analysis, each of these parts will be examined 
separately and then as a whole. A descriptive summary of what happened 
in each of these two meetings, a functional analysis based on the objectives 
of each meeting and a conclusion for each meeting will be presented. In 
addition, the type of preparation these two meetings provided to the volunteer 
for the conduct of his summer project and the type of preparation that the 
volunteer expected from these meetings but which was not provided will be 


described. 


The information on the G.O.M. was obtained through two participant 

observers who were hired to record what happened during the General 
28 

Orientation Meeting. Handouts distributed at the meeting , their notes 
and interviews with them were used by the two researchers. The information 
on the type of preparation provided and expected was obtained through the 
volunteers' answers to the question: "Could you indicate as precisely and 
briefly as possible, how the training or orientation meeting (at Lake Isle) 


29 
has prepared you for your project?" 


The examination of the G.0.M. will consist of three parts and of a 


28 A series of handouts were distributed by the "trainers'' during the G.O.M.. 
Most of them appear in Appendix VI. 


29 This question is part of a questionnaire which was distributed at the 
mid-summer break. (See Appendix III Q. 4). 
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a general conclusion. One part will consider the G.T.M., one part will 
consider the G.R.M., and the last part will consider the volunteer's 


preparation to his summer project. 


A. THE GENERAL TRAINING MEETING 
As mentioned in the introduction, the examination of the G.T.M. 


will consist of a description, an analysis and a conclusion. 


DESCRIPTION 

The following is a chronological presentation of the G.T.M. into 
a twenty-six-step summary. Timing will be indicated in order to better 
situate the development of the meeting. 

8:30 p.m., Monday, May 4th 


I. A general introductory session was held 





A. Each of the 8 trainees were introduced to the volunteers (members) 
by the A.S.C. Director. Trainer H was introduced as the "Dean" of 


training - the one charged with conducting the G.T.M.. 


B. After the introduction, the Dean explained the general objectives 
of the G.T.M.. He indicated that the volunteer would learn: 1) 
something of the volunteer's role as a person in the context of his 


work, and 2) something of the volunteer's role as a member of the A.S.C.. 


C. The Dean introduced his concept of the "human relations training continuum" 
(See Figure II) where the emphasis would be on the middle and right 
side of the continuum. He indicated that the trainers favored a training 
session where intensive sensitivity training, manipulation of individ- 
ual's emotions, or "psychological rape" would be avoided. 
FIGURE ITI 
H.R.Training Continuum 
Encounter Interpersonal Group Dynamics 


T-Group Communication Organization & Develop- 
ment 
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Al. 
The Dean exposed the concept of "openness" using the 'Joe Harry 
Window technique": a pictoral and verbal examination of individual 


perceptions, knowledge, and quality of interpersonal relationship. 


The Group undertook the "Get to know each other exercises": volunteers 
milled around and introduced themselves to others and finally formed 


“pugz'’ trios. 


Following these directives and exercises: 

The volunteers met into designated small groups, with a trainer assigned 
30 

to each, for a coffee break. (Appendix VIT) 

The volunteers and their respective group were given general instructions 


for the "fish bowl exercise". (Hand-outs were distributed, but not 


available in Appendix VI). 


After this exercise, the volunteers were asked to comment on their 
evening's experiences to the entire group. Some did not seem to like 
the exercises (phoney, game-like, uneasy). Some seemed to like them 
(good way to get to know each other). Some liked them but stated that 
the exercises were too short. 

10:00 p.m., Monday, May 4th 

The trainers and field coordinators met (staff meeting). Three main 
points were discussed: 

Participation or role of field coordinator as co-trainer. No conditions 
were met: the F.C. did not seem convinced that they should endorse the 


role. 


30 Criteria of matching between the volunteers and the "trainers" do not seem 


to have been used. 
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IV. 


Participation of volunteers in the previous sessions: It was thought 
good in general, but the need to specify future plans to volunteers was 
indicated. 

The use of the task approach versus the T. Group approach for future 
sessions: no conclusions were reached. 

9:00 a.m., Tuesday, May 5th 

A general session was held where the Dean distributed hand-outs 
(Appendix VI) and introduced the concepts of "interpersonal gap" and 
“communications skills". 

10:00 a.m., Tuesday, May 5th 

Eight small group meetings were held simultaneously. For two of 
these groups, an observer was present in each. The content and/or 
form of discussion for each of these groups was reported at the staff 
meeting which followed. This staff meeting was attended by the two 
observers. In order to complete and assess the validity of the data, 
the recording of what occurred in the group meetings, as reported by 
the staff, and the recording of what occurred in two of the group 
meetings, as observed, will be presented separately: 


A. Meetings reported by staff: 


42. 


Group 1 - Group expressed some fears about intensive emotional sessions. 


They seemed content with interpersonal focus of training. 
Group 2 - Some group members feared some form of evaluation. One group 
member feared silence. Group expressed fear of being manipulated by 


trainers. 


Group 3 - Group exchanged biographical personal materials in discussion. 


Group 4 - Group easily distracted - wanted to meet outside. 
Group 5 - Group initially concerned with content (facts) but later 


worked at getting to know each other. They remained together at lunch. 
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43. 


Group 6 - Group members of "mechanical" procedures utilized in first 
general session. Discussion of A.S.C. volunteer role. 

Group 7 - Group discussion of.frustration. Members expressed lack of 
content and purpose in small groups. Discussion of fears of summer 
placements. 

Group 8 - Group members focused on wanting information ene summer 
placement. No attention paid to "here and now" of getting to know 


each other. 


Meetings observed: 

The two groups directly observed are group 2 and group 7 (as reported 
above). 

Group 2 - three discussions were undertaken by this group. The first 
one concerned expectations. Questions like the following two were made: 
What are we here for? What will it be like in our work placements? The 
second one concerned feelings. Some indicated that they felt anxious, 
some that they did not feel anxious. The third discussion was about 
previous ''T-group" sessions they had attended and some expressed 
reluctance to demonstrate personal feelings. 

Group 7 - Two discussions were undertaken. The first discussion was 
centered around the question: "What are we just sitting around here for?" 
Individuals expressed frustration and objection as to absence of definite 
tasks and as to the wasting of the time. Some asked specific information 
regarding their placement. The second discussion was centered around 


how the training was to help them as volunteers. 
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44, 
1:00 p.m., Tuesday, May 5th 
A staff meeting was held where feed-back reports were made as to the 
conduct of the small-group discussions (see step V, A). 


1:30 p.m., Tuesday, May 5th 


A general session was held where the Dean introduced two trainers 
for role-playing. A role-play followed where a field officer met 


his administrator with a proposal for programs in the community. 


After the role play, the volunteers grouped into quartets to describe 
what they had observed. The total group reassembled and the Dean 
presented some material on perceptions as "inferences" and as 


"observations". 


The volunteers were given hand-outs on communication skills (Appendix VI). 


2:00 p.m., Tuesday, May 5th 


Eight small-group discussion meetings were held simultaneously, the 
context and form of the discussions undertaken was reported at a 
following staff meeting. For two of these groups, an observer was 
present. The data recorded during the staff meeting and the data 


recorded during the observation periods are reported separately. 


Meetings reported by staff: 

Group 1 - Group members are comfortable. Concern expressed by group 
members over "nuts and bolts" of A.S.C. volunteer role. 

Group 2 - Group involved in interpersonal relating issues. Group 


handled one individual who was "pushing"; the volunteer accepted 
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the group's feedback. The individual indicated a gain in awareness 


of his effect on others. 


Group 3 - Group met outside. They were unwilling to work on communi- 
cation and interpersonal relations. Some expressed suspicion of 


trainers. 


Group 4 - Group rambled on about jobs they would like to do. The 
group avoided discussion of the "here and now". Trainers led the 


group to reflecting on what they had done. 


Group 5 - Group interested in doing "sensitivity'' exercises which aimed 
at trusting individuals' openness with each other. Some apprehension 


of the helping role in an institution expressed and discussed. 


Group 6 - The group avoided serious dialogue. They utilized joking. 
Trainer felt group was getting to the point of sharing. He felt no 
further input necessary as group had enough experience (i.e. content) 


to work with. 


Group 7 - Group shared perceptions and feelings about the role- 
playing presentation. Group became anxious again about lack of 
task orientation. One girl had former knowledge of training, and was 
pushing the group towards intensive sharing, but was afraid to expose 


herself. 


Group 8 - Group members intellectualized willingness to share, but 
trainers felt they were not ready. Some members just bored and tended 


to withdraw. Members concerned about purpose or direction of orientation. 


Ba Meetings observed: 


Group 2 - Three areas of discussion were covered, firstly there was 


discussion of each other's feeling with the group. (The group seemed to 
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feel comfortable). Secondly, some participants questioned the lack 
of content of the meeting, (What are we learning?) while others 
expressed feelings of relaxation and initiated discussions on general 
topics. Thirdly, there was discussion of the problem involving the 
individuals tendency to accept authority without questioning it's 


authenticity. 


Group 7 - The discussion seemed to develop into four phases. Firstly, 
there was general discussion regarding the time wasted in "just 
sitting around", followed by considerable silence. Secondly, one 
volunteer indicated he had difficulty in relating to others and 

that he would like the group's assistance. The group responded and 
discussed the case. Thirdly, "exercises" proposed by some volunteers 
were rejected by the group. Finally, there was a general discussion 
on the "helping" concept. 


4:00 p.m., Tuesday, May 5th 


IX A staff meeting aimed at reporting feedback on the small groups' 


discussion meetings was held. 


After feedback from small groups by the trainers, the A.S.C. field 
staff indicated that they would participate as small group co- 
trainers. Each field staff was subsequently assigned to specific 


He 
groups (Appendix VII). 


6:30 p.m., Tuesday, May 5th 


X A staff meeting was held in order to assess more precisely what had 
been discussed at the previous meeting (Step IX). 


31 No criteria for matching the volunteers and the field coordinators 
seem to have been used. 
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The co-trainers indicated that the volunteers themselves expected a 
more ''content-task" al ceteuten group training meeting, that they were 
not forewarned that the orientation would include human relations 
training, that they perceived the training meeting as moving towards 
intensive T-group encounter and that they mistrusted the trainers. 

It was mentioned that past experiences (last summer's training meeting) 
and lack of knowledge of trainers as persons could be the reason for 


mistrusting them. 


Trainers indicated that they felt it would be dysfunctional for 


volunteers to become too self-involved. 


The Dean showed his support for the training staff, indicated a need 


for continued control of emotional "highs" and suggested an open 


meeting with volunteers to discuss the conflict which seemed to exist. 


8:00 p.m., Tuesday, May 5th 


A general meeting was held. The Dean asked for ideas from the volunteers 
on the training format and planning. Also, several trainers stressed 
that feedback was necessary to determine whether or not they perceived 
accurately the needs of the volunteers, and to find out if these 


needs were being met. 


A general discussion of the relevancy of human relations training to 
volunteers work. In addition some volunteers criticized the program 
as being too fragmented, some suggested that the trainers undertake a 
more directive leadership role and some indicated that discussion 


groups on the "helping" concept would be useful. Finally, a volunteer 
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suggested to return into small groups for more discussion. The total 


group broke into small groups. 


9:00 p.m., Tuesday, May 5th 


XII Data on small group discussions is available only for goup 7 


where an observer was attending. 


The meeting of this group seemed to develop into four steps. Firstly, 
there was a discussion of the 8:00 feedback session and acknowledge- 
ments of conflict among the staff. Secondly, the need for trainers 

to take a more active leadership role was indicated. In relation to 
this, many indicated the desire to be "taught" by the trainers. Thirdly, 
the volunteers discussed the motivations for joining the A.S.C., and 
fears were expressed of facing an unknown work situation. Finally, 

the group acknowledged the development of feelings of trust among 


its members. 


10:30 p.m., Tuesday, May 5th 


XIII A staff meeting was held and the following points were discussed: 

a) co-trainer role: co-trainers indicated that they felt more 
trusting of professional trainers. 

b) trainer independence: Dean supported individual trainer's 
initiatives and decisions. 

c) Small-group size: Small-groups were felt too large. No 
alternatives seemed viable. 

d) Next day's training plan: it was agreed to have small group 
meetings in morning and afternoon with a general session in evening. 


(No feedback from the small group sessions was reported) . 
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9:30 a.m., Wednesday, May 5th 


XIV Small groups were formed as usual, but little discussion was 
undertaken in a formal way. Most groups spent the first part 


of the morning in recreational activities. 


Group 2 - undertook a volleyball game with another group, but 
Group 7 rejected the idea of spending the morning in recreation 
activities. 


Group 7 - undertook general dyad and triad discussions. 
11:00 a.m., Wednesday, May 6th 


XV Minister of Youth, R.C.Clark, arrived at the Camp and spoke 
informally to the volunteers. He suggested to the volunteers that 
they should get involved in their work but not take themselves 
too seriously, and that they should be flexible in dealing with 
people in the communities. He also indicated that the volunteers 
should avoid making people dependent on themselves and on their 


programs. 
1:30 p.m., Wednesday, May 6th 


XVI A general session was held where the Dean distributed hand- 
outs (Appendix VI) on "constructive openness''. In addition, he 
indicated that openness should not offend the privacy of individ- 
uals and should respect human differences. A brief discussion 


of legitimate leadership followed. 
XVII 2:00 p.m., Wednesday, May 6th 
Small group sessions were held simultaneously. 


A Meetings reported by trainers: 


Group 1 - no feedback data available 
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Group 2 - joint meeting with Group 5 (see below #5) 

Group 3 - no feedback data available 

Group 4 - Group did "life-line"' exercise. Co-trainer discussed 
role problem (see Step IX) with group and felt more ''easy and 
relaxed". No personal interaction material but much discussion 

of "job staff" and content. 

Group 5 - Joint meeting with #2. Members of one group discussed 
with other members of another group. They felt it was a positive 
method to build inter-group trust. 

Group 6 - A high degree of participation in discussion of "helping" 
roles. 

Group 7 - Group was relaxed. Dyad discussion of volunteers working 


on same projects. 





Group 8 - Some disagreement in group. Some wanted to work on 


communication skills, others wanted to interact as "friends". 


Bs Meetings observed: 
Group 2 - joined group 5 - (both groups would be working in the 
Same institution). Dyad discussions were first conducted then a 
dyad exercise (the swizel stick exercise) was undertaken. This 
exercise was felt by the group as being very useful to build 
group trust. The groups acknowledge the fact that the observer 
was very well accepted by themselves and that recording procedures 
did not disrupt the groups. Decision was made to meet again the 
next day at the same time. 
Group 7 - Very small group - discussions of 2,3, and 4 persons 
were formed and chadue ted. Most people were joking and very 
relaxed. Then, at the group's request, the trainer discussed 


examples of work placement in northern communities. 
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XVIII 4:00 p.m., Wednesday, May 6th 


A staff meeting was held to discuss the progress of the general 
meeting. The major issue discussed was the relationship between 
"general session theory input" and ''small group sessions process 
and content". It was acknowledged that the general session was 
providing theory or content input but many trainers thought 

that it had (or should not have) any relationship with the 
functioning of and content dealt with in small group sessions. 
Others indicated that general session input should be related to 


small group session dealings and that it was, in fact, complementary. 


The need for trainers to relate general session's theory input 


to small group session dealings was indicated. 


XIX 8:00 p.m., Wednesday, May 6th 
Small group meetings: 
Feedback data are not available for the small group meetings 
except for group 7. Discussion was undertaken on three general 
topics. Firstly, the role of the trainer was questioned. The 
trainer present indicated that he was there only to "help" the 
group in what it decided. Secondly, the functioning of the group 
was questioned. There was a discussion of the fears and mistrust 
of others: some did not want to express how they felt and thought. 
Intellectualizing rather than expressing feelings and thoughts 
directly was perceived as a problem. Finally, the group discussed 
the goals of the group. Some felt that the group could not 
function unless it had a specific task. Others showed satisfaction 


at getting to know and understand themselves and others better. 
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XXII 


XXIII 
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10:30 p.m., Wednesday, May 6th 


A party and sing out was organized for the total group. A 


feeling of "esprit des corps" seemed evident. 


9550 a.m., Thursday, May 7 

A general session was held where the Dean initiated a discussion 

of "Is help helpful?" - handouts were distributed (Appendix VI). 

An intensive dialogue between the Dean and the volunteers derived 
from the listing of examples of when help is helpful and a 


listing of when it is not. 


This was followed by the introduction of the field coordinators 
to the volunteers. An exercise to be conducted in small groups 
was explained by a trainer. It consisted mainly of mentioning 
peak experiences (positive and negative) to a dyad or tryad 


companion. 


10:30 @.m., Thursday, May /th 
The small groups executed the exercise suggested at the last 


general meeting (XXI). 


1:00 p.m., Thursday, May 7th 

A staff meeting was held where the following decisions were 

made: 1) There would be two more sessions, one small group 
session and one general session, before the closure of the G.O.M, 
2) One trainer was selected to meet with some teams of mixed 
sex to iron out problems which seemed to have been established 


during the work relationships. 


The trainers indicated that in general there had been little 


problem during the G.0O.M. and that the volunteers were very 
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friendly although not overwhelmingly enthusiastic. 


XXIV 2:00 p.m., Thursday, May /th 


Small-group sessions were held simultaneously. 


A. Reports of trainers: 
Group 1 - Total group discussion of remaining issues. 
Expression of "good-bye" feelings and summer "hopes". 
Group 2 - Group was set for work. Expressions of warmth and 
anxious to get to work. 
Group 3 - Members seemed content. 
Group 4 - One member of the group had wept. Unresolved issues in 
the group. Trainer indicated he would remain with the group 
until the problems were resolved. 
Group 5 - Group was set for work. 
Group 6 - Group was okay and supportive of each other. 
Group 7 - Group was strong. Trainer expressed confidence in 


their ability to work well during the summer. 





Group 8 - Group seemed content and set for work. 


B. Reports of observers: 
Group 2 and 5 - A general discussion of the motivations for 
applying to A.S.C, was undertaken. Then, an exercise ("'stick") 
was conducted in Dyads. Finally, the group closed and expressions 
of attachment were demonstrated among the members. 
Group 7 - Volunteers expressed satisfaction over the morning's 
sessions and desire to meet at mid-summer break. The "animal 


images" exercise was conducted. Everyone seemed satisfied. 
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XXV 3:30 p.m., Thursday, May 7th 


A general meeting was held where the Dean lectured on individ- 
ual's awareness of the roles and satisfactions of this closing 


meeting and of one's feelings and sharing with others. 


A trainer read a paper entitled: "On Becoming Human" (Appendix VI) 


XXVI 4:00 p.m., Thursday, May 7th 


A staff meeting was held where the co-trainers expressed sat- 
isfaction with the training session proceedings and confidence 


that the volunteers were prepared to meet their summer tasks. 


Trainers expressed much satisfaction with the groups involved and 


the training procedures. 


All trainers left with the exception of four. Of the four who did 
not leave, one (Group 4 leader) met and discussed with his 
assigned small-group for approximately three hours: this meeting 
was held to resolve some emotional issues that had arisen (see 
XXIII). The other three stayed for the following general meeting 


of area resource persons. 


ANALYSIS 
I. Identification of the Objectives of the G.T.M. 

Although the objectives of the G.T.M. had already been decided during 
the Planning Meeting (held the night before), the objectives that will be 
examined here are those which were formally presented to the volunteers at 
the beginning of the meeting. At the first session of the G.T.M. the 
appointed director for the whole meeting informed the volunteers that they i 


would learn, from the following "training sessions, "something of the 
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volunteer's role as a member of the A.S.C." (I above). This general context 
being set up, the Director of the G.T.M. explained how he and his trainers 
supported the concept of human relations training for as long as "intensive 


sensitivity training'' was avoided (I). 


It is inferred from the above that the G.T.M. had one objective: to 
provide a moderate "human relations" type of training with a focus on the 


specific roles of the A.S.C. volunteers. 


TI. Consistency of the Elements of the G.T.M. with its Stated Objective 

Perhaps the best analytical approach to the G.T.M. is to differentiate 
between the various types of sessions that were held during the whole meeting. 
Besides the recreation sessions, there were general sessions where everybody 
attended as one group: there were small group sessions where the total 
volunteers were divided into groups which met simultaneously; and there were 
also the staff sessions where only the trainers and the field coordinators 
met. Since the recreation sessions did not provide any direct input of content 
they are not considered as specific units of the G.T.M. and they will not be 
considered in the present analysis. In fact, it was thought that an examination 
of the nature of each of the three other types of sessions would reveal if the 
unique objective of the G.T.M. has been reached, and if not, why. The assumptions 
of this analysis is that to be considered as having been "reached", the steps 
leading to this objective must have been realized by the trainers, and the 
objective must have been accepted by the volunteers in terms of attitudes 
(level of agreement) and in terms of behaviour (level of participation). The 
content of the general sessions will be examined first, then the content of the 


small group sessions, and finally the content of the staff sessions. 


A. General sessions 


Two major types of activity are noticeable when examining the above 
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description of the general sessions. These are: lectures and general 
a2 . 
discussions. During the eight general sessions that were held, 5 lectures 


and 4 general discussions were conducted. 


Perhaps the most obvious finding from an examination of the content of 
the 5 lectures is that each of them mainly concerns the processes and nature 
of interpersonal communication and relationship. The first lecture is on the 
individual's perceptions, knowledge and quality of interpersonal relationship 
(I): the second lecture is on communication skills (IV); the third is on 
perceptions as inferences and as observations of human events (VII): the fourth 
is on openness in communication and the individual's privacy (XVI) and the last 
one is on the individuals (XXV). It should be noted that none of these lectures 
seem to have attempted to relate the human relations training approach with the 


specific role of the volunteers. 


An examination of the four general discussion periods reveals that two of 
them are of a feedback type while the other two are of the type where a precise 
topic is introduced and discussed. The form of these general discussion periods 
and the way they have been introduced in the G.T.M. are to conform to the "Jlabor- 

33 
atory design" of which the "human relations training'' is a derivative. However, 
the content of the first two discussion periods (the two feedback sessions) 
reveal that the nature of the whole G.T.M. was not accepted by all the volunteers. 
Direct questionning of the validity of the type of training underway was 
made (II, XI). This kind of feedback is contradictory to the precept of human 
relations training which states that each participant must understand the type 


32 On one occasion (VII) during a general session, a role-play was undertaken. 
This type of demonstration, it is believed, is congruent with the notion of 


human relations training (REF.). 


33. Benne, K.D.,"History of the T-Group in the Laboratory Setting", in Bradford 
Giaaimopa clr... pp. L32 = 133, 
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Die 
of training he Hi to be involved in and that he has to agree with it before 
being involved. The two other discussion periods centered on specific topics 
very much related to inter-personal relationship and to the role of the 
volunteer in the community or institution he was to deal with: legitimate 
leadership and human respect (XVI): when help is helpful and when it is not 
(XXI). Interestingly enough, the participation of the volunteers in the last 
discussion was identified as very satisfying. The explanation could be that 


the discussion had a focus related to the specialized role of the A.S.C. 


volunteer. 


B. Small group sessions 

Two major types of activities are noticeable when examing the small 
group sessions as described above. These are: exercises and discussions. 
During the eleven series of small group sessions undertaken, exercises 
were performed in at least six series of sessions (for which data are avail- 
able), and a minimum of six series of sessions were used for discussions in 


one or more small groups. 


If we carefully examine each session where exercises were undertaken 
(usually upon the directives given during the general sessions) it is obvious 
that they were specifically oriented towards the goals of the "laboratory 
method" or "human relations training". These exercises (description appear 
in Appendices) have the following titles or summary descriptions: 1) "the 
get to know each other exercises" (II; 2) ''the fishbowl exercise" (II); 3) in- 
ferences from and observations of human behaviour exercise (VII); 4) Dyads and 
tryads: relating past experiences (XXII). It can be noted again that little 
direct focus was provided to the specialized role of the volunteer. 


34. Batchilder, R.L., J.M.Hardy, op. cit., pP- 109-112. 
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The same number of sessions were spent in discussions as in exercises. 
Six series of discussions were reported (V, VIII, XII, XVII, XIX, XXIV). An 
examination of these sessions reveal three recurring topics in the majority 
of discussion groups: the nature of human relations training and interpersonal 
relationship; the nature of the summer jobs, or placements, and what could be 
referred to as the definition of the situation or the questionning of the 
nature of the G.T.M.. The first topic referred to exchange of feelings, exchange 
of biographical material and exchange of views regarding fear and mistrust 
of other volunteers; fear of evaluation and manipulation by the trainers and 
fear that the G.T.M. becomes too emotionally intense. The second topic 
referred to the specialized job of the volunteer, the environment of the job, 
the fear of facing the summer job and the concept of "helping" others. The 
third topic referred to the lack of content and purpose of the GSEIMey tne 
need to learn, the need for more leadership from the trainers and the un- 
willingness to participate in the G,T.M. and to work on communication skills 
and interpersonal relations. A few indices tend to show that the G.T.M., did 
not meet its objective completely. Firstly, although the exchange of feelings 
as expressed by the first topic support the idea that the "human relations" 
type of training was fulfilled, some individuals seemed to observe that the 
training was derogating from its ''moderate" approach and seemed to become 
"intensive'’. Secondly, although the focus on the specialized job of the 
volunteers seemed to be obvious in some discussion groups, other groups did 
not seem to receive the benefits of such conversation as expressed by the 
fears of facing the job situation (assuming that these fears derived from not 
knowing and not discussing the job). Thirdly, although the third topic reveals 
that an emphasis on a "human relations" type of training was existent during the 
meeting, some volunteers obviously still did not know what was going on and, 
instead of participating in terms of the human relations emphasis, they spent 
their time questionning it. Moreover, the need for content and the need to 


learn as expressed could easily be interpreted, in the present context, as a 
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desire for a focus on the specialized role of the volunteer. 


C. Staff sessions 

The two major activities of the staff sessions have been to provide 
the Director of the G.O.M. and the other staff members with feedback on the 
development of the small group sessions (of which they were charged) and to 
discuss the development of the G.T.M. as a whole. Since the data on the 
small group sessions are based mainly on the feedback reports of the staff 
members, and since these small group sessions have just been analyzed, the 
present examination of the staff meetings will center only on the second type 


of activity (just stated). 


A number of topics were discussed at the staff sessions. A careful look 
at the content of the sessions reveals eight different topics. The first 
topic refers to the role of the field coordinator in the G.T.M,. This was 
introduced as a question at the first staff session (III) and it was answered 
at the third session (IX) by the field coordinator whose role, it was agreed, 
would consist of assisting the trainers. The second topic concerns the degree 
of emotional involvement to be supported during the small-group sessions 
(III, IX, X). The conflict which arose among staff during this discussion 
seemed resolved when the Director of the G.O.M. suggested that they exert con- 
trol on "emotional highs" (X). The third topic refers to the criticisms of the 
G.T.M. by the field coordinators indicating "that they were not forewarned that 
-the orientation would include human relations training" (X) and that they expected 
a more content-task discussion group training. It was mentioned that past 
experiences and lack of knowledge of trainers as persons could be the reason 
for mistrusting them. The fourth topic refers to the relationship between the 
content of the general sessions and the content of the small group sessions. It 
was indicated that the solution to this problem was up to the trainers (XVIII). 


The fifth topic refers to the size of the groups: they were too large. 
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60. 

Nothing could be done about it due to the lack of trainers (XIII). The 

sixth topic refers to the existence of emotional problems among volunteers 

of mixed sex, and a staff member was designated to solve them (XXIII). The 
seventh topic refers to the planning of the next day in terms of structure: 
it was decided that only one general session and two small group sessions 
would be held (XXIII). The last topic was the expression of satisfaction 

or dissatisfaction about the G.T.M. by the staff members: it was agreed 

that there "had been little problem and that the volunteers were friendly 


although not overwhelmingly enthusiastic" (XXIII). 


A brief look at those topics reveals the two following categories of 
topics: general statement of fact, and problems and solution to problems. 
The first category applies to topic #8 presented above, the second category 
refers to the first seven topics. The statement of fact shows that the staff, 
as well as some of the volunteers (not all), were felt feeling that the G.T.M. 
had met their expectations. The problems encountered show to a certain extent 
how the G.T.M. objective has been threatened and has been realized. Due to 
the lack of information on the problems reported, it is difficult to assess 
how crucial the problems were in terms of the objective of the G.T.M.. However, 
it is interesting to note that of the 7 problems, only 3 were not solved: the 
size of the small-group sessions and the criticisms from the field coordinator 
regarding the human relations approach. The problem of the small group size 
could not be solved because there was not enough trainers. In this regard it 
can be noted that the trainers were already overloaded. They attended all the 
general sessions (8), all the small groups sessions (11) and all the staff 
sessions (6). They worked approximately 40 hours in three days. This amount 
of work certainly permits us to question the efficiency of the trainers and, 
consequently, the quality of the human relations training provided the last 


day. Regarding the second problem, a solution was formed but there is doubt 


as to how complete it is. Some field coordinators revealed at a later staff 
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Guy 
meeting (XIII) that they had gained some trust in the trainers. Yet this did 
not seem to provide a more "content-task" type of training. (However vague, 
the term ''content-task" is assumed to refer to the specific role of the 


volunteer). 


CONCLUSION 

For purposes of analysis, the elements of the G.T.M. have been divided 
into three general types of events: general sessions, small-group sessions, 
and staff sessions. Each of these have been examined in order to find the 
congruent and incongruent elements in terms of the unique objective of the 
G.T.M. to provide to the volunteers a moderate human relations type of 


training, with a focus on the specialized role of the volunteer. 


The analysis of the general sessions show that although the five lectures 
presented introduced the human relations concept, the focus on the volunteer's 
role was missing. On the other hand, 2 out of the four discussion periods, 
showed that the way the G.T.M. was conducted was questionned by a category 


of volunteers. 


The analysis of the small group sessions show that nome of the exercises 
presented centered on the role of the volunteer and that at least one out of 
three general topics discussed was felt incongruent with the objectives of the 


meeting. (This topic refers to the questionning of the G.T.M.). 


The analysis of the staff sessions shows that most of its elements 
(sessions) were congruent with the human relations training approach. However, 
it can be noted that one problem which was introduced during these discussions 
found only a partial solution. The nature of this problem is crucial since it 
has indicated lack of confidence in the G.T.M. approach by some field 


coordinators. 
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To summarize, the G.T.M. has partially met its objective. The meeting 
has provided a human relations type of training but the focus on the future 
role of the volunteer seemed to be missing in many instances. This focus of the 
human relations approach has been partially realized due to the pressure of the 
expectations of a category of volunteers (including a few field coordinators). 
These people seemed to desire a training approach centered on the content of 
their future jobs and roles as opposed to a training approach centered on 
general principles of communication and modes of interpersonal relationship. 
On the other hand, the human relation training seemed to be "intensive" at 
times then derogating from its supposedly "moderate approach". The main 
cause for this discrepancy, in the realization of the stated objectives, seems 
to be the trainers' unwillingness to focus on the volunteer's specialized 
role -- it was also obvious that many volunteers' active participation en- 


couraged the trainers. 
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63. 


(B) GENERAL RESOURCE MEETING 
DESCRIPTION 
The following is a chronological presentation of the general resource 


meeting into a five-step summary. 


T 5:00 - 8:30 p.m., Thursday, May /th 
While the volunteers were playing and gathering their things for the 
departure (the day after) ten area resource persons arrived. An 
informal meeting of the A.S.C. Director and six of the newly arrived 
area resource persons was held. Three resource persons, who acted as 
trainers for the previous general orientation meeting, also attended the 


meeting. 


II 8:30 p.m., Thursday, May /th 
A general session was held where the area resource persons were 
Piieaduced to the volunteers by the A.S.C. Director. It was suggested 
that the volunteers meet in small groups with the resource persons 


assigned to their projects. The general meeting divided into small groups. 


IIl 9:00 a.m. - 12 noon, Friday, May 8th 
The morning was spent in information meetings between the volunteers and 
the resource persons. In fact, 9 resource persons arrived during that 


time. 


IV 12 noon, Friday, May 8th 
A general meeting was held where all resource persons were introduced 
to the volunteers and where the A.S.C. Director reiterated his suggestion 


of small group meetings of volunteers and resource persons. 


Vv 1:30 p.m., Friday, May 8th 


The volunteers split into 3 groups relating to the nature of the following 


projects: 
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64. 
The rural communities group met with a headstart specialist and with 


a recreation specialist to discuss specific skills. 


The drop-in center volunteers met with some area resource persons 
to discuss the characteristics of the environment in which they will 


be working. 


The institution volunteers met with an area resource person to discuss 


the characteristics of the environment. 


These meetings continued for one or two hours before transportation 


arrived to pick up the participants. 


ANALYSIS 

The general resource meeting immediately followed the general 
orientation meeting. The meeting itself was held Friday morning and Friday 
afternoon. It must be noted that the difference between the general train- 
ing meeting and the general resource meeting is purely analytical and is 
based on the fact that the "trainers" used for the G.T.M. had gone, leaving 
the place to the "area resource persons". For the purpose of the present 
analysis, the objective of this type of meeting will be identified and the 


development of the meeting will be examined in terms of this objective. 


I Identification of the Objective of the G.R.M. 

In two different instances (II, IV) it was suggested that the volunteers 
meet in small groups with the resource person assigned to their projects. It 
can be inferred from this suggestion that some information about the summer 


jobs was to be conveyed to the volunteers by the area resource persons. 
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65. 

II Consistency of the Elements of the G.R.M. with its Objectives 

Despite the fact that ae little precise information is available 
regarding the development of the G.R.M., it is obvious from the data reported 
that the meeting provided specific information and dealt with specific skills 
related to the summer projects. Three series of small group sessions were 
held where specific topics regarding job performance were discussed (II, III, 
IV). On the other hand, three indices suggest that the input at these sessions 
was very limited and available only to a certain category of volunteers. Firstly, 
due to the amount of time at hand, (it is difficult) to believe that any 
"skills"were properly learned by the volunteers. Secondly, due to the late 
arrival of a substantial number of resource persons available for the first 
part of the meeting. Thirdly, there is a suggestion that not all the volunteers 
participated in the small groups sessions: in one instance, after the first 
part of the meeting, the Director indicated to the volunteers that they 
could meet with the resource persons for input purposes, suggesting that the 
volunteers were not already participating; also, the participant observers 
referred to the participants of the second half of the G.R.M. as "most of the 


volunteers" - (p. 60) suggesting again that not everybody was participating. 


CONCLUSION 

The G.R.M. appears to have met its objective which was to provide 
information related to the summer projects. This information was a bit limited 
due to the time available and the fact that some resource persons arrived 
late. Moreover, although most volunteers seemed to participate, a minority 


of volunteers did not seem to be involved, but the reasons were not stated. 
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66. 
(C) PREPARATION PROVIDED BY AND EXPECTED FROM THE G.O.M. 


35 
Two kind of response were collected on the basis of the 


question: ''Could you indicate as precisely and briefly as possible, 

how the training or orientation meeting (at Lake Isle) has prepared you 
for your project?", Firstly, the volunteers judged the adequacy of the 
Events of the G.O.M. in terms of their experiences in the summer project, 
and secondly, the volunteers indicated what they expected from the G.O.M, 
or what they believed would have been a better way to prepare them for 
their projects. Forty-two volunteers responded to the question representing 
twenty projects. Among these, twenty-five respondents represented sixteen 
community projects (from a total of twenty-one community projects) and 
seventeen respondents represented four institution projects (from a total 
of seven institution ani It should be noted that although the 
distribution of volunteers in the community projects is quite uniform, 
eer the Be reee volunteers in the institution projects were in one 


project. 


‘ PREPARATION PROVIDED 

In general, two types of preparation were reported by the volunteers 
as having been provided by the G.O.M.. The first type of preparation 
(Type 1) refers to knowledge of A.S.C. members, knowledge of some resource 
persons, knowledge of some communication skills, knowledge of how to 
improve communication with others and recognition of others' problems, 
differences and points of view. The volunteers explained that these items 
provided a feeling of confidence over the whole program, facilitated co- 
ordination of the volunteers in each project and helped in dealing with the 
co-volunteer(s) and other people in the community or institution. The second 


35 During our analysis we have assumed that the responses provided by each 
respondent were relatively the most important for him. 
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type of preparation (Type II) refers to the knowledge of the volunteer's 
self, his "hang-up", and his own understanding. These items, it was 
explained, prepared the volunteer to participate in groups, eliminated 

some "hang-ups" and prepared him to handle the frustrations of the work. 

In one instance a volunteer indicated that he obtained some knowledge 

of the work situation and the people he was to deal with during the 

summer (type I of "preparation expected"). In another instance a volunteer 
indicated that he obtained fruitful ideas from the G.O.M. (type II of 


"preparation expected"), 


For each of these two types of preparation, a series of negative 
comments was recorded. In regard to the first type, the following comments 
were made: "loss of time", did not gain interpersonal relations skills, 
"only repeat of social psychology courses attended", nebulous purpose to 
start with". The following comments were made regarding the second type: 
"always disliked sensitivity training", "felt highly frustrated", "felt 
disoriented", "was more mixed up after than before", and "was less able to 
face job''. Positive comments refer to any listing of items as indicated 
under the type I or type II or preparation or to direct indication that 
these types of preparation were useful. Table I shows the distribution of 
positive and negative comments made for the first type of preparation accord- 
ing to type of projects (community or institution). 

TABLE I 


QUALITY OF PREPARATION TYPE I, PROVIDED BY THE G.O.M, 


TYPE OF PROJECT POSITIVE COMMENTS NEGATIVE COMMENTS 


6 


* 12 of the respondents were in the same project 18 Projects 
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68. 
Table II shows the distribution of positive and negative comments 


made in regard to the second type of preparation provided to each type of 


project by the G.0O.M.. 


TABLE IL 


QUALITY OF PREPARATION TYPE II, PROVIDED BY THE G.0O.M 


ee 





TYPE OF PROJECT POSITIVE COMMENTS NEGATIVE COMMENTS TOTAL 
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[TOTAL 


PREPARATION EXPECTED 





11 Projects 


Two general types of preparation were expected and/or desired by the 
volunteers (and not provided) from the G.0O.M.. Firstly, provision of infor- 
mation about the project, indication of the work already done in preparation 
of the summer project and expectations to be met; details about the areas; 
meeting with some resource people from the area of work; historical back- 
ground; customs; facilities available; living standards; cultural differences; 
types of people; on-going activities (type I). These items, had they been 
provided, would have reduced some frustration and anxiety; shortened the time 
ity took to “get a feeling of the community", and reduced the effect of the 
cultural shock (in a few instances). The second type of preparation (type II) 
refers to specific training relevant to summer work, such as: detached street 
work; kindergarten teaching; drop-in center work; dealing with bureaucracies; 
presentation of realistic and practical problems; and solutions, ideas, feed- 
back and theory from experienced and knowledgeable persons. These items, 


had they been provided, would have shortened the time taken in undertaking 
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the project (it would have saved one month time in one case), and it 
would have provided criteria to evaluate the work performed. Some felt 
that these 2 types of preparation should have been provided while others 
felt that they should not have been (for example, some felt that it was a 
good idea not to have been provided with that kind of preparation). One 
explanation was provided for this "negative'' feeling regarding the acquistion 
of information about the project: "it would have given pre-conceptions or 
biases". The desires of the volunteers for the above two type of preparation 
are referred to as positive comments while the comments made by volunteers 
indicating they were glad they had not been provided with information on 
the projects, are referred to as negative comments. Table II shows the 
distribution of positive and negative comments made by volunteers regarding 
Type I of preparation expected - according to project type (community and 
institution). Table IV shows the distribution of positive and negative 
comments made by volunteers regarding type II of preparation expected, 
according to project type (community & institution). 

TABLE LI[T 


QUALITY OF PREPARATION, TYPE I, EXPECTED FROM THE G.O.M. 
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TABLE IV 


QULAITY OF PREPARATION, TYPE Il, EXPECTED FROM THE G.O.M. 









TOTAL 






PROJECT TYPE POSITIVE COMMENTS NEGATIVE COMMENTS 
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14 Projects 


To summarize, the type of training received at the G.0O.M. was 
found useful and was identified as being related to interpersonal relations 
and communication skills. Yet a type of training which would have been 


useful, refers to specialized skills and to specific knowledge of the work 


situation. 
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SECTION 3 


SPECIFIC RESOURCE MEETINGS 


The specific resource meetings consisted of meetings attended by 


each volunteer after the termination of the General Resource Meeting. This 


type of meeting aims at providing specific information and skills which are 


necessary, or which should help the volunteer to perform his role adequately 


36 


during his summer project. The meetings included informal gatherings with 


the area resource person(s) and meetings which the volunteer considered as 


a form of training. 


The data on these specific training meetings has been gathered 


from a questionnaire (Appendix ) which was distributed at the Mid-Summer 


SH) 


Break meeting and sent by mail to the volunteers. The question read: 


Question 5: Could you describe as precisely and briefly as 
possible the nature of any other training session(s) 
(besides Lake Isle's meeting) attended in the 
community and/or institution in which you were in- 
volved? ("Input meetings" with a ''Resource Person!" 
should be included.) 


Question 6: Could you indicate as precisely and briefly as 
possible how the other(s) training session(s) has 
(have) prepared you for your project (as described)? 
Tf not applicable, please indicate. 


Over the total 28 projects, 21 returned at least one questionnaire; these 


represented one-half of the total possible respondents (43 of 85). It was 


mentioned by some respondents that they relied on their co-volunteers' 


answers to the questionnaire - indicating that there was no need for all 


the members of a project to answer the same question. (Consequently, when 


36 


37 
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Based on an interview with the A.S.C. Director. 


Tt must be mentioned that a few volunteers interpreted the term "training 
sessions" as referring to training received prior to their involvement with 


the A.S.C.. 
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only one volunteer filled out a questionnaire, it will be referred to in 


the pluralYsense, i-ey the wolunteers' thought \:«. .); 


The data on the specific resource meetings have been summarized 
and are presented in the "description" which follows. An analysis based 


on the objectives of these meetings is also provided. 


DESCRIPTION 

The following is a summary presentation of each of the A.S.C. 
projects' specific resource meetings. In a few instances the data are 
not available because the questionnaires were not returned. In addition, 
the volunteers' attitudes regarding these resource meetings will be 


presented for each project when available. 


Project l: The following meetings were held: (1) Daily meeting with 
the area resource person, (2) One meeting with the town's 
recreation director for utilization of community resources, 


and, (3) Meetings with the District Youth Representative. 


According to the respondents, these meetings helped in the following 


ways: (1) Provided information on standing activities, (2) Provided ideas 
for type of activities to be tried, (3) Prepared them to deal with feelings 
encountered within the community: rejection, acceptance, distrust, hate, 


etc., (4) Helped them in contacting key people in the community. 
Project 2: No data available 
Project 3: No data available 


‘Project 4: The volunteers attended a two-day "orientation", designed for 


ward staff, and presented by the nursing staff. 


The meeting, although not designed for A.S.C. workers, is believed 
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to have helped in the following ways: (1) Learned about general topics 
such as: nursing methods and types of retardates in residence, (2) Learned 
about specific topics such as: artificial respiration, lifting, etc. 


> 


(3) Increased confidence in facing the summer job. 


Project 5: The volunteers attended the following two meetings: (1) An 
orientation lecture, on general psychology and common illnesses, 
designed for summer staff and volunteers, (2) A brief by the 
resource person on how to get along with the staff, and the 


methods of ward operation. 


When asked how these sessions had helped, one respondent indicated 
"not applicable" and the other seemed to question the general concept of 


training. 


Project 6: It seems that the only resource meeting attended was a brief 


introduction to the area by the resource person. 


To the question as to how the resource meeting helped, one respond- 
ent answered "non-applicable". To the first question he had answered "except 
for a brief introduction to the area - nothing was achieved". Later, (Q. 7 
in the questionnaire) the indifference of the resource person was listed as 


a major problem of the project. 


Project 7: The volunteers reported having attended three series of resource 
meetings: (1) A one-week orientation (tours and lectures) on 
the policies of the institution, the care of geriatric patients, 

and the psychology of mental illness, (2) A two-day laboratory, 
designed by the hospital staff for volunteers, and (3) Weekly 


meetings with nursing administration (resource persons). 
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The meetings seemed to help in the following ways: (1) Learned 
general topics such as: patients' needs, expectations of the environment 
(patients, staff, institutions) and specific topics such as: feeding patients, 
handling emergency cases, where to go when there is a problem; (2) Provided 
ideas for and insights into work, (3) Increased understanding of the total 
environment, self-confidence and group unity. A few respondents (3/12) felt 
that the meetings did not prepare them enough in dealing with the patients, 
or that it was not practical enough. Some indicated that one has to discover 


by himself how to do things. 


project 8: The volunteers had the following meetings: (1) With family 
workers, in order to understand. the family situations: (2) With 
the resource person (bi-monthly) to discuss the on-going operation; 


(3) With a friend experienced in the field. 


It was reported that these meetings helped in providing information 
on the families, the workers, the total situation and where to go for 


assistance. 


Project 9: The volunteers attended the following meetings: (1) A course 
on recreation (arts, crafts, drama, personal relations, etc.) 
designed for the Lethbridge Community Summer Program staff, and 
presented by the City Parks and Recreation Department, (2) In- 
formal meetings with the City Parks and Recreation Department 


officials. 


The course was thought to have prepared them very little: the arts 
and crafts sections were geared to a younger group than the one of concern, 
and the personal relations skills appeared like ''games''. However, the 
volunteers seem to have been encouraged by the City Parks and Recreation 


Department officicals. 
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Project 10: The volunteers attended the following meetings: GlOy (Drie 
seminars, (2) Transient Youth Hostel Committee meetings, (3) 
Central Volunteer Bureau meetings, and (4) With the Calgary 


Youth Aid Centre. 


When asked how these meetings helped, the respondents answered 
"non-applicable', but in referring to the drug seminars, one volunteer 


indicated that they were ridiculous. 


Project 11; The volunteers met with the resource person in order to 
obtain background information on the young people and the 
town. When asked how these meetings helped in their work, 
one respondent answered "non-applicable" amd the other in- 
dicated that it provided a point of reference for the 


evaluation of his work. 
Project 12: No meeting was reported by the respondent. 


Project 13: The volunteers met with: (1) the field co-ordinator, and 
(2) persons related to playground operations (town officials, 


police, principal). 


No specific help was derived from these meetings. One volunteer 


did not feel that he had had any "training sessions". 


Project 14: The volunteers met with: (1) the field co-ordinator, (2) a 


priest, and (3) a knowledgeable woman. 


The volunteers answered that they did not really have a "training 


session" but that useful information and suggestions were made. 


Project 15: The volunteers attended the Indian Association of Alberta 


meeting and met with parents. 
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Meeting with the parents encouraged the volunteers and indicated 


that the parents care. 


Project 16: Discussions meetings with the resource persons were held by 


the volunteers and they attended a regional meeting of the 


baseball league. 


The volunteers learned how to relate to people and how important 
it is to interest them and keep their interest up, but one volunteer stated 


that no session that could be called a "training session" was offered. 
Project 17: No data available. 
Project 18: No data available. 


Project 19: Although the volunteers met with the school principal to 
organize the operation (Q, 1), it was not indicated in 


question 5. 


Although help was indicated as deriving from the meeting with the 


principal, no mention was made of formal training session in question 6. 


Project 20: The volunteers attended the recreation courses organized for 


playgrounds. They also met with the Recreation Board. 


According to the volunteers, these meetings assisted them in 


setting up recreation and camping programs. 


Project 21: One meeting with the resource person and field co-ordinator 
was held by the volunteers to discuss problems, and a meeting 


with the Community Council was held. 


No particular help was reported out of the meeting with the resource 
person; on the other hand, the meeting with the Council indicated to the 


volunteers what was expected. 
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Project 22: The respondent attended a two-week recreation course provided 
by the school at Grouard. 
The course helped in learning to run a playground program, and it 


also provided ideas regarding recreation activities. 


Project 23: The volunteers attended three typeS of meetings: (1) Committee 
meetings regarding the Drop-In Centre, (2) One half-day Work- 
shop on playground activities, and (3) A meeting with the 
resource persons. 

These meetings helped the volunteers to undertake the project and 


to understand the complexity of the situation. 
Project 24: Data not available. 


Project 25: The volunteers met informally with the resource persons to 
discuss the problems. 
Encouragement was reported from these meetings. No formal training 


sessions were attended. 
Project 26: Data not available. 


Project 27: The following types of meetings were held: (1) With the 
resource person, (2) With the Band Council, and (3) With 
the Recreation Board. 
No particular help from these meetings was reported. Meetings with 


the Band and the Board were reported by one volunteer as "not particularly 


useful". 


ANALYSIS 
38 
The analysis consists of examining the nature of meetings that were 


38 Again, during our analysis, we have assumed that the responses offered by 
the respondents had a relative priority to each of them. 
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held, the attitude of the volunteers about them, and on this basis, 
attempting to determine the relevancy of these meetings in terms of their 
objectives. The objective of these specific resource meetings was to 
provide the necessary or additional help to the volunteer for the execution 
of his project (p.70). For analytical purposes, the community projects will 


be distinguished from the institution projects. 


A. Community Projects 

Two general types of meetings which involved "resource persons" 
(person providing help for the project) were reported: formal meetings 
which were arranged by the A.S.C. Director, or for which plans were made 
in advance, and informal meetings which were expected to be made by the 
volunteer himself on the basis of his personal insight. The formal meet- 
ings refer to courses, meetings with the Area Resource person, and meetings 
with the field coordinator. The informal meetings refer to meetings with 
individuals expected to provide help, and work with groups, organizations, 
associations. These two types of meetings will be examined separately 
on the basis of the information available for 17 of the expected 21 


projects, and then compared to each other. 


If we look at the formal meetings, one finds that: formal courses 
appeared in four projects (9, 20, 22, 23), meetings with the area resource 
person in 10 projects (6, 8, big lev ltlOy Zio We alee and meetings 
with the field coordinator in three projects (13, 14, .21) 3" Thevrecreation 
courses seem to have been quite successful in only one instance (9) the 
volunteers reported they did not get much out of it. However, there is very 
little information on low these training sessions have been useful for the 


project. The general answer was something like "assistance in organizing 
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programs". The reports on meetings with the Area Resource Persons show 

more precise information. When the volunteers described the role of the Avie. 
in relation to their projects, very little difference among projects was 

noted. Basic information on the situation -- area, town, programs, people -- 
seems to have been provided by the A.R.P. in 4 projects (OSs Ey 3. 27) eand 
in addition to these, information, encouragement, suggestions and discussion 
of problems were provided in 6 projects (8, 14, 16, Zue 2002.) eel Ene 

3 projects reporting field coordinators as "resource persons" (Se ela 2 Ly) 


a similar type of help seems to have been provided. 


The holding of informal meetings was reported in 10 projects. 
These meetings range from discussions with a "knowledgeable lady" to 
attendance at an Indain Association meeting. Although not considered by 
the volunteers themselves as a form of training, these meetings, in some 
instances, provided knowledge of the people they were dealing with 
(8, 13, 14, 16) knowledge of the expectations of the community (21), some 
encouragement (9, 15), or some assistance (19). In other instances the 
events or meetings attended were not felt to be highly useful (10, 27), or 


nothing was mentioned about them (10). 


To summarize, formal meetings, have been reported in 13 of 17 
community projects. Most of these meetings were with the Area Resource 
person. The input of these A.R.P. has been described by the volunteers as 
providing basic information on the situation and providing suggestions 
and encouragements. Three of the four formal recreation courses, attended 
by volunteers from 4 projects, seem to have helped in the operation of the 


project's activities. Interestingly enough, the informal meetings which 


occurred in 10 out of the 17 projects, seem to have provided similar 


help to that provided by the formal meetings. 
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Bee -institution Projects 

Similar to the omnes projects, two general types of meetings 
which involved “resource persons' were reported: formal meetings (arranged 
in advance) and informal meetings (arranged in the field). Four of the 


expected seven projects provided data for analysis. 


For the formal meetings (as defined above), we note that in three 
of the four projects the volunteers met specifically with the Areas Resource 
person (11, 5, 7). When asked how useful these meetings had been, no 
mention was made of the A.R.P.'s assistance. On the other hand, since in- 
dications of usefulness were mentioned about the total resource meetings 
attended (all types), it is very possible that some comments apply directly 
to the A.R.P. in two of the above meetings. (1, 7) while there were 
negative comments made about meetings with others. Also, in one of the 
projects (5) the two respondents involved were somewhat pessimistic about 
the whole area of training. In this last case it is obvious that the 
A.R.P. has not impressed the volunteers as being highly useful, although 
the explanation for their negative attitude does not necessarily depend on 


the A.R.P. 


A second type of formal meeting is referred to as "orientation 
sessions’. These seem to have been held in three out of four projects 
(4, 5, 7) and in all cases were directed by the staff of the institution 
concerned. When asked how useful these meetings were, one project gave 
some negative comments about the whole idea of training (5), another 
project (where this kind of meeting was the only one attended) (4) reported 
that information in general, and specific topics relative to the institution 
and its patients, had been provided and that confidence in the work had in- 


creased through the sessions. In the third project (7) it is impossible 
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to determine if the comments made refer to the orientation sessions or 

the A.R.P. meetings. Gevenenerede: since the A.R.P. is supposed to 

know much about the environment of work for the volunteers, it is 
probable that the comments made apply to both types of meetings: with 

the A.R,P, and with the staff. One comment was made concerned only the 
orientation sessions. A few respondents (3/12) thought that not enough 
stress was put on practical viewpoints in the orientation session. Stress 
on this area would have helped in dealing with the patients. According to 
one respondent, a lot of statistics were provided which were rapidly for- 


SOCTEer. 


A brief look at the four projects reveals that only one of 
them (1) has elements which can be included under the general category of 
informal meetings. These meetings were held with a D.Y.R. and with the 
town Recreation Director. Because the comments on the usefullness of 
"resource meetings" did not differentiate between the formal and informal 
meetings, it is difficult to assess this type of meeting. It can be noted, 
however, that all comments were favorable. These comments indicate that 
the resource meetings provided information on general and specific topics 
concerning the institution, suggested ideas, increased confidence in the 


work and provided needed assistance. 


To summarize this section on institution projects, formal meetings 
have been reported in 4 projects. Three projects out of the four met 
with the Area Resource persons. No negative comments were made, and it is 
probable that the A.R.P. provided basic information concerning the in- 
stitution, suggested ideas, assisted in problems and increased the volunteers' 
confidence in their work. In three out of the four projects, orientation 
meetings were held which provided similar information and encouragement 


as that provided by the A.R.P.. A few negative comments were recorded 
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regarding these sessions: some thought that they were not appropriate 
for the volunteers nor practical enough. Only one project out of the 


four informal meetings - this meeting seemed as useful as the formal ones. 


(C) Comparisons 

Two basic comparisons will be made here in order to derive 
from the date at hand, as much usable information as possible which could 
concern future projects. The first comparison will examine the difference 
between the formal and informal meetings, while the second will examine 


the difference between the community and institution projects. 


Interestingly enough, not much difference is found in comparing 
project (as reported) by the formal and informal meetings. This suggests 
that if, in fact, no additional help was provided by formal meetings - in 
the projects which have both, there is no reason to spend time in planning 
them. This point is quite crucial not only for planning purposes, but 
because in many instances one ot two weeks were spent in formal meetings, 
expecially in "orientation sessions", which could have been spent in 


undertaking the project itself. 


A second point which seems to derive from the analysis is that 
arranged meetings (formal) have been reported in 13 of 17 community Pro- 
jects while it has been reported in all of the four institution projects. 
On the other hand, informal meetings ( not planned in advance) were found 
in 10 of the 17 community projects but in only one of the four institutiony 
projects. These data certainly suggest that, proportionately, more plan- 
ning of training was provided in institution projects. There is no data 


available indicating that this difference in proportion was necessary. 
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CONCLUSION 

The specific resource meetings consist of meetings (whether 
arranged in advance or arranged on the spot) that were held after the 
Lake Isle's General Resource Meeting and from which input for the summer 
job was expected by the volunteers and the Director of the A.S.C.. In 
general, these meetings have been reported as fruitful. The following 
type of help was provided: 1. Information or definition of the sit- 
uation of work, 2. Encouragement and discussion of problems, and 3. 
Suggestion of new ideas and approaches. Two results of this help has 
been to improve the individual's confidence in his summer job and the 


individual's knowledge related to his work. 


Although the different types of meetings were seen in general, 
as quite profitable in general, a few negative comments were made. In 
one project, the A.R.P. was criticized because of his indifference in 
helping; in another project the course attended was not applicable to 
the work being done; in two orientation sessions attended by two project 
volunteers some lack of practicality was noted; and, finally, very few 
projects reported that the field coordinators had contributed much input. 


(They were referred to in only three of the 21 projects). 


Interestingly enough, when we compare the help provided to 
each project by the formal and informal meetings, not much difference 
was found. This finding suggests a certain amount of duplication be- 
tween the two types of meetings and consequently raises the two following 
points: 1) If the informal meetings are abolished, more time will be 
left to the volunteers for the development of their projects, and 2) 
If the formal meetings are abolished, the time needed for planning will 
be reduced. It was noted when comparing the institution projects and 
the community projects that, proportionately, more planning effort seems 


to have been spent on the first type of project. This item raised the 
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basic question: Why? Many speculations, not all positive, could be 


made to explain this finding. 
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SECTION 4 
GENERAL ANALYSIS OF THE “A.o.C.. TRAINING 

To this point, each of the basic elements of the training programme 
has been analyzed according to their stated objectives. The following 
analysis will consist of examing each of these elements or set of events 
iyecerms Of the A.S/C. objective. The primary objective of the A.S.Cc. (p. 14) 
is "community service" but this general concept can be broken down into two 
more precise and essential concepts: "community development" and "interpersonal 
relationship” (p. 13). These two specific notions are used as criteria for 
the present analysis. When we examine the planning and the development of the 
training program we note that a series of elements were congruent with the two 


criteria of analysis, while others were not. These will be listed separately. 


Congruent Elements 


The Planning Meeting, which prepared the General Training Meeting, involved 
decisions regarding "interpersonal relations and communication skills". It was 
clearly demonstrated that the Planning Meeting was to provide a "human relations" 
type of training which would emphasize the two notions stated above (p. 33). On 
the other hand, the planning made by the Director, the area resource persons and 
the groups requesting the A.S.C. volunteers, has involved decisions about 
providing the volunteers with information related to their projects and about the 
organization of facilities and transportation, to help the volunteers in their 
summer projects. These decisions can be regarded as emphasizing the notion of 


"community development" (p. 19). 


The development of the General Training Meeting shows that, in fact, a 
"human relations" type of training was conducted, consequently fulfilling 
the criteria of "interpersonal relationship" (p. 58). Moreover, it was reported 
by the majority of volunteers that this knowledge and these skills had been 
useful in the interpersonal relations and communications which occurred during 


the initial development of the summer projects (p. 67). The development of the 
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General Resource Meeting shows that some information regarding the 
summer projects was provided to many volunteers (p. 62>. Similar iy. 
the developments of the Specific Resource Meetings show that many vol- 
unteers received instructions directly related to their summer projects 


according to the plans made for this purpose (p. 80). 


Incongruent Elements 

Three major elements of the planning and development of the 
training program appear incongruent with the A.S.C. objective. The first 
one (A) refers to the fact that the training plans were not made clear 
to the volunteers and trainers prior to the program; the second (B) 
refers to the fact that the volunteers were not forewarned of nature of 
the General Training Meeting which was to develop a "human relations" 
type of training; and the third one (C) refers to the fact that not 
enough energy seems to have been invested in providing the volunteer with 


specific information and skills related to his summer project. 


A. If we look at the total planning for the training program, we note 
that plans were made and decisions arrived at in two different instances 
and with two different groups of people (p. 19). Also, when we look at 
the Planning Meeting held with the trainers and the field coordinators, 
and when we examine the General Training Meeting held with the volunteers 
(including the field coordinators) and the trainers, we note that nowhere 
were the plans for training, set up between the A.S.C. Director and the 
area resource persons and groups requesting volunteers revealed. In 
other words, the trainers and the volunteers officially did not learn 
until late in the training program that a General Resource Meeting had 
been arranged (p. 60) and, to our knowledge, the volunteers never were told 
that a series of Specific Resource meetings had been arranged in order to 


provide them with specific information and skills directly related to the 


summer projects. It is believed this is one reason which would account 
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for the conflicts which arose between the volunteers and the trainers 
during the Planning Meeting (p. 33), and during the General Training 
Meeting (p. 53), and for the anxiety which was observed among the 
volunteers during the General Training Meeting (p. 55). These conflicts 
and this anxiety seem to have slightly lowered the level of participation 
in (p. 55) and slightly modified the orientation of (p. 59) the General 


Training Meeting. 


B. When we examine the time sequence between the Planning Meeting and 
the General Training Meeting, we note that one followed the other with 

an interval of only a hour. Also, when we examine the location of the 
General Training Meeting, it becomes obvious that a volunteer not only 
did not know the kind of training (G.T.M.) he would undergo, but if he 
decided against this type of training it would have been difficult for 
him to come back to town (the training camp is 50 miles west of Edmonton, 
a few miles off Highway 16). A few volunteers, in indicating that they 
were not forewarned of the type of training they went through (referring 
to the General Training Meeting), also indicated that they were "against" 
it, that they were "disturbed" by it, and that they had "lost more from 
it" than they had gained (p. 64). It is our belief that for these people, 
the General Training Meeting did not develop the skills of interpersonal 
relation and communication as planned. (Incidentally, it can be noted 
that such procedure, to a certain extent, violated the individual's 

right of choice and it also violated the common precept of "human relations 
training" which states that everyone undergoing such training must agree 


to participate beforehand). 


C. Through a questionnaire the volunteers were asked how the General 
Orientation Meeting (which comprises the General Training Meeting and 
the General Resource Meeting) had prepared them for their summer projects 


(which had been going on for more than 1 1/2 months). For a majority of 
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respondents (representing most projects) the General Orientation Meet- 

ing had provided "interpersonal relation and communication skills", 
meeting one of the two essential criteria of the A.S.C. programme. On 
the other hand, the same respondents, clearly indicated that they had 
expected or would have preferred a more practical type of training, that 
information and skills directly related to their work would have saved 
considerable time and energy, etc. In other words, a more "community develop- 
ment" type of training, referring to one essential criteria of the prog- 
ramme, should have been provided and apparently was not. Interestingly 
enough, when we compared the help provided by the Specific Resource 
Meetings, the ''community projects" which most needed a "community develop- 
ment'"' type of training showed, proportionately, less effort spent in plan- 
ning than the "institution projects" which most needed an "interpersonal 
relations" type of training (p. 67). Moreover, it is obvious that a 
series of projects never benefited from the Specific Training Meetings 

(p. 76), and that for the same or other projects, little was obtained 

from the General Resource Meeting (p. 62). These two meetings, as can 
best be recalled, were supposed to provide information and skills directly 


related to the volunteers' summer projects. 


CONCLUSION 


Tf we understand that the major objective of the A.S.C. ("community 
service'') essentially consists of the two notions; "community development" 
and "interpersonal relations", and if we rely on the judgment of the 
volunteers, who after 1-1/2 month spent in developing their summer pro- 
ject, reported on the validity of the training meetings attended, we can 
conclude that the training program succeeded in meeting only one of the two 
criteria which were essentially derived from the A.S.C. general objective. 
Although, dealt with, the notion of "community development" was not developed 


during the training to the satisfaction of the volunteers, and there is 
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evidence that some volunteers received very little in terms of 


"community development training". 
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SECTION 5 
SUMMARY & CONCLUSION OF THE TRAINING PROGRAM 
This section reviews three parts: the planning executed, the 


development of the training program, and the findings of the analysis. 


PLANNING 

Although a written plan of the training was not prepared, it 
informally existed and was known to the A.S.C. Director and the researchers 
prior to the beginning of the training. This plan was that the volunteers 
would go through three training phases. The first phase, referred to as 
the General Training Meeting, was to provide the volunteers with "inter- 
personal relations and communication skills"; the second phase, referred 
to as the General Resource Meeting, was to provide the volunteers with 
information directly related to their summer projects"; and the third 
phase, referred to as the Specific Resource Meetings, was to provide the 
volunteers with “information and skills" directly related to their summer 
work. This general view of the planning of the training program, held 
by the A.S.C. Director, was nevertheless discussed and refined at two 
different instances. Firstly, the A.S.C. Director met with the Area 
Resource Person individually and with the groups or agencies who had 
requested A.S.C, volunteers. With them, the Director arranged the General 
Resource Meeting and the Specific Resource Meetings. Secondly, the A.S.C. 
Director met with a group of expert (trainers) and arranged with them 
the General Training Meeting. (This meeting of the group of trainers 


is referred to as the Planning Meeting). 


Little data has been provided in regard to the first stage of 


planning (meetings with A.R.P. and requesting groups). Through an inter- 
view with the A.S.C. Director, it was recalled that although special 


arrangements were made for each project, according to the circumstances, 
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in general, a minimum amount of directives was provided. The assumption 
underlying this approach was that the A.S.C. Director had less know- 
ledge of the specific situation (summer project) than the ALR.P. or the 
requesting groups. This does not mean that verbal agreement between the 
A.S.C. Director and the A.R.P. and requesting groups was not reached. 

In fact, they all agreed to introduce the volunteer to his summer project 


.and they all offered supervisory and organizational help if needed. 


Hired participant observers reported what happened during the 
second phase of the planning, which is referred to here as the Planning 
Meeting. Although the Planning Meeting did not meet its stated objectives, 
it met the objective as set up in the general plan of the training. The 
Planning Meeting, in fact, arrived at decisions concerning the content and 


structure of the General Training Meeting, as planned by the A.S.C. Director. 


DEVELOPMENT 

According to the general plan set up by the A.S.C. Director, the 
training of most of the volunteers occurred in three consecutive phases: 
during the General Training Meeting, during the General Resource Meeting 
and during the Specific Resource Meeting(s). Hired participant observers 
reported on the two first meetings and a questionnaire sent to the volun- 


teers revealed the nature of the third training phase. 


Although the General Training Meeting did not completely meet 
its stated objective, which was to provide a moderate "human relations" 
type of training with a focus on the volunteer's specific role, it has 
provided a type of training which, for most of the volunteers, appeared 
to be useful in terms of "interpersonal relations and communication skills". 


This usefulness was reported by most of the volunteers 1-1/2 months after 
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being involved in their summer project. 


Contrary to the G.T.M., the General Resource Meeting completely 
fulfilled its objectives which was to provide "information" to the 
volunteers. On the other hand, due to problems of timing and of trans- 
portation it is very possible that an important section of the volunteers 
did not obtain the information that the others received. The usefulness 


of this meeting was not judged in a very positive way by the volunteers. 


pimilar to the GRIM, , the Specific Resource Meetings were to 
provide "information" to the volunteers but, in addition, it was supposed 
to provide "skills" directly related to their work. These meetings were 
judged very useful by most of the volunteers, when asked 1-1/2 months after 
being invloved in their summer projects. On the other hand, due to various 
problems, some projects neither gained much from these meetings, nor 


attended any at all. 


ANALYSIS 

In terms of the objectives of the A.S.C., which essentially refer 
to the two notions of "community development" and "interpersonal relation- 
ship", the planning and the development of the training of the volunteers 


have been to a certain extent, congruent. 


It has been impossible to measure the degree of success of the 
training program because a valid training model, applicable to the 
objectives of the A.S.C., was not available. Nevertheless, with the criteria 
at hand, it has been possible to point out the failures of the training 


program, and consequently, it has made possible recommendations for better 
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ways to proceed. The major failures of the training programme seem 


to be: 1) That it did not clearly state the general programme plans 
to the volunteers and trainers prior to the programme, 2) That the 


volunteers were not forewarned that they would be involved in a "human 


relations" type of training, and 3) That more energy could have been 


spent in planning and developing a training programme oriented toward 


"community development''. 
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SECTION 6 


A.S.C, TRAINING RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. An explicit and written plan of the training program should be 


developed. Also, an outline of such a plan should be provided to 


the volunteers and the "staff" prior to their involvement in the 


training. 


be 


A complete plan should consider the following variables. 
The current theories and approaches related to the general 
concepts of "community development", "interpersonal relations" 
and "volunteer training". 


The difference of each summer project as well as the 
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differences of each volunteer to be involved in these projects. 


Special types of training should be conducted for special 
types of projects and volunteers background and skills must 


be taken into account in planning their training. 


The training program must cope with the volunteers who disagree 


with any form of "sensitivity training" and with those who are 
afraid of being "prejudged" by information pertaining to the 
summer project. 

The training program must take into account the fact that a 
moderate human relations training appears to have provided a 
greater skills in interpersonal relations during the summer 
projects. 

The training program must take into account the fact that the 
following kind of information was thought to be useful for a 
better performance in the summer projects if provided prior to 
entering into the project situation; types of people to deal 


with, historical background, cultural differences, resource 
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persons available and facilities available. 


II. It is assumed that without a clear definition of the training 


program systematic improvement is nearly impossible. For purpose 


of operation improvement of the training program, the following 


precautions should be taken: 


i 


The need for and the role of field co-ordinators in the 
training should be ascertained prior to the training program. 
The role of responsibilities of the area resource persons 
and of the requesting agencies must be defined and, if 
necessary, formal agreement must be made between the A.S.C. 
and them. 

The need and the role of the training director must be 
ascertained. 

If trainers are hired, there must be assurance that they are 
well aware of the A.S.C. objectives. 

The concept of a centralized training must be reviewed in 
terms of types of training needed. Possibly many projects 
would benefit from an "on-the-spot: training. 

A timing schedule for the various phases of the training must 
be supported by a clear rationale. 

Availability of transportation to and from the training area, 
if the case, must be formally arranged. 


Proper training facilities must be available. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Part IV is concerned with the A.S.C. volunteer projects. 
Section 1 will examine the development of projects and their activities. 
Section 2 is concerned with volunteer benefits and Section 3 with 
benefits to project areas. Section 4 will focus on the problems en- 
countered by the volunteers and their general comments regarding 
the A.S.C. program and projects. Part IV conclusions and recommendations 


will be presented in Sections 5 and 6. 


Part IV is based on the information provided by volunteers 
through a questionnaire (see Appendix ) administered to them at mid- 
summer break. As in previous parts, the data and analysis will be 
presented in the two broad categories of institutional community "type" 
projects. The analysis for each section will vary according to the type 
of data and is specified in the introduction to each section. A total 
of 44 volunteers from 21 projects responded to the questionnaire; 27 
volunteers representing community projects and 17 volunteers representing 
institutional projects. The analysis is based on data from those project 
volunteers. No attempt to generalize to the total A.S.C. volunteer 
population will be made. In all sections, the data is presented, to be 


followed by an analysis and a summary. 
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SECTION 1 
A.S.C. PROJECI DEVELOPMENT 

This section is concerned with the development of A.S.C. 
projects. The data are based on volunteer responses to the question: 

"Could you identity (location) and briefly describe the 

chronological development of the project in which you have 

become involved, to this point, this summer?" 

A summary of the data is presented according to two project 
categories of "institutional" and "community" environments and is further 
broken down into specific projects within each category. The analysis 
will be concerned with categorizing activities, and establishing the 
consistency of project activities with Alberta Service Corps objectives. 


A summary is presented. 


Data Description 
The A.S.C. was comprised ot twenty eight projects; seven instit- 
utional type and twenty-one community type projects. Data are available 


from twenty-one projects; four institutional-type and seventeen community- 


type projects. 


The data are presented below according to the two project 
categories of "institutional" and "community" environments and are (also) 
presented according to specific projects within each category. Each 


project represents a summation of the responses of the volunteer involved 


with the project. 
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Institutional Projects 

Project 1; (The project involved a total of two volunteers: one male 

and one female.)* From May 11th to the middle of June, volunteers met 

with patients and assisted staff in carrying out planned activities. 
Starting mid-June volunteers initiated and developed recreational activities 
with patients. These included weekly baseball, volleyball, basketball 
games, Bar-B-Q's, dancing, bingo, swimming, and a weekly "trip" for 

patients to local interest points. One volunteer took a patient home 


with her for a weekend visit. 


Project 2: (The project involved a total of two female volunteers.) No 


data available. 


Project 3: (The project involved a total of six volunteers: 4 males and 
2 females. One male volunteer left the project prior to mid-summer "break". 
Another male volunteer left the project following mid-summer break.) No 


data available. 


Project 4; (The project involved a total of two female volunteers.) From 
May 11th to mid-June, volunteers assisted the Recreation Department with 
day camp and evening games and dances. As of the end of May, the volunteers 
made plans for educational activities with patients. The volunteers had 
three grade six students 1 deaf mute and several "slow" students. At 

the end of June, the volunteers were given keys to all the wards and made 


frequent visits to a variety of them. 


Project 5: (The project involved six volunteers: 2 males and 4 females. 
One female volunteer withdrew from the project prior to mid-summer "break" .) 


The volunteers worked with patients on correspondence courses and managed 
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the art room (daily) from 9:30 - 4:30 p.m.. Daily visits to the chronic 
women's ward occurred three times weekly, and twice-weekly drives to local 


points of interest were provided for patients. 


Project 7: (The project involved twenty-one volunteers: sixteen females 
and five males.) From May 11th to 15th the volunteers attended orientation 
sessions held by the hospital staff. Each volunteer was assigned to three 
wards (1 female and 2 male) or to a specific department, e.g. recreation. 
The volunteers, with staff assistance, planned ward activities including 
bingos, dances, picnics, card games, crafts, and tutored patients taking 
correspondence courses. Some volunteers developed and attended a camp 


with forty patients. 


Project 28: (The project involved one volunteer.) No data available. 


Community Projects 

Project 6: (The project involved a total of one male and one female 
volunteer.) The volunteers utilized a "street worker" approach in meeting 
the youth of one area. The volunteers initiated plans for organizing a 
drop-in centre. The community reacted negatively to the proposal and formed 
an association to meet with the volunteers and Drop-In Centre youth committee. 
Following discussions, the Community Association agreed to support the 


Drop-In Centre proposal. 


Project 8: (The project involved a total of six volunteers: 4 females 

and 2 males. One male volunteer withdrew from the project prior to mid- 
summer break.) The volunteers met regularly with resource persons (i.e. 
Social Workers) for consultation. Each volunteer was assigned two families. 
The volunteer was to live with each family two days per week. The volunteers 


assisted the families in personal matters such as court and marital problems. 
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The majority of the volunteer's time was spent taking children on trips 


to parks, the art gallery, parliament buildings, etc.. 


Project 9: (The project involved one male and one female volunteer.) 
The volunteers initially located living quarters. The month of May was 
occupied in meeting community resource persons, city officials, and the 
young people. Early in June the volunteers gained permission to utilize 
the school basement for a Drop-In Centre. They also attended a summer 
staff recreation training program. The centre was developed and ready 


for an early July opening. 


Project 10: (The project involved one male and one female volunteer.) 
The volunteers initially met the young people, located a facility for 
the drop-in centre and collected furnishings for it. The centre opened 


May 18th and the youth became involved with painting the facility. 


Project ll: (The project involved one male and one female volunteer.) 

The volunteers moved into the church basement where the drop-in centre 

was located. Volunteers met with police and parents to discuss complaints 
and "problems". Volunteers obtained a juke box and pop machine. An attempt 
was made to encourage all the teenagers to utilize the centre. Painting, 


games (chess and checkers), and craft activities were held. 


Project 12: (The project involved one male and one female volunteer.) 
The month of May was spent arranging living facilities and meeting the 
community. The headstart program commenced May 25th. The volunteers 
assisted the teen club, Junior Forest Wardens and Girl Forest Guards. 
The teen club activities included bingos and dances. The volunteers' 


"home" was utilized as a drop-in centre by the community youth. 
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Project 13: (The project involved one male and one female volunteer.) 
Until May 15th the volunteers looked for and prepared living quarters. 
They then met the town officials and utilized the newspaper and school 
"intercom'' system to advertise their presence. During June the volunteers 
planned and opened a drop-in centre. Refreshments were sold at the centre 
and activities such as dancing, floor hockey, painting and ping-pong 


were held. 


Project 14: (The project involved two female volunteers.) The volunteers 
waited one week for a trailer "home''’. They lived in one community and 
travelled to another to assist teachers with Grades 1, 2, and 3 until the 


end of June. Following closure of school the volunteers met with parents 


in the community where they resided to plan activities for July and August. 


Project L5s (The project involved one male and one female volunteer. 

The male volunteer withdrew from the project prior to mid-summer break 
and was replaced by a female volunteer from Project 16.) The volunteers 
did not reach the project area until May 18th. The volunteers' home was 
utilized as a daily drop-in centre for young children until 9:30 p.m. and 
older teens until 1:00 a.m.. Activities included a weekly weiner roast 


for each age group. 


Project 16: (The project involved two female volunteers). The volunteers 
lived in a hotel from May 9th to 26th. On May 26th they moved into a 
community "house". Their major activity was a headstart program for pre- 


schoolers. On June 16th one volunteer withdrew from the project and a 
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second volunteer was transferred to Project 15. Two native female residents 


agreed to replace the previous volunteers. No data are available on these 


indigenous volunteer activities. 
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Project 17: (The project involved one male and one female volunteer.) 


No data available. 


Project 18: (The project involved one male and one female volunteer.) 


No data available. 


Project 19: (The project involved two female volunteers.) The volunteers 
met community resource persons, collected supplies and informed parents 
of head-start plans. The program, for four-and-five-year-olds, commenced 


May 19th and continued to June 24th, with 17 youngsters enrolled. 


Project 20: (The project involved two female volunteers.) The volunteers 
moved into lodging on May llth. They attended a youth camp and met with 
the recreation board to plan activities. Their "home" was utilized by 
teens for study purposes. The volunteers operated a head-start program 
from May 21st to June 25th with an average attendance of twelve four- 


and-five-year-olds. 


Project 21: (The project involved two female volunteers.) The volunteers 
met with the community council to learn what was expected of them. During 
May and June the volunteers assisted teachers with grades 1 to 4 and 
operated cooking, hygiene and sewing classes for girls in the age range 

11 to 15. Recreation and playground activities were being planned for 


July and August. 


Project 22: (The project involved one male second-year volunteer and two 
female volunteers. The female volunteers were indigenous to the project 
area.) The volunteers ran a head-start program from May 25th to June 26th. 
The 1 eee volunteer was ep eived in assisting with a youth camp as 


well as a tour of the Jasper-Banff area for several teenage boys. 
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Project Zee (The project involved two female volunteers.) The volunteers 
met local citizens and attended meetings with the Drop-In Centre committee. 
The Drop-In Centre opened June 18th with coffee, games, arts and crafts 


available for migrant workers. 


Project 24: (The project involved two male volunteers). No data available. 


Project 25: (The project involved two female volunteers.) Initially 

the volunteers met local citizens and dicussed plans for the Headstart 
program. The volunteers started the Headstart program on May 20th with 
an average of 10 five-year-olds attending daily. The volunteers organized 
a teenage activities night and were making plans for July playground 


activities. 


Project 26: (The project involved one male and one female volunteer.) 


No data available. 


Project 27: (The project involved four male and two female volunteers. 
Two female volunteers (withdrew) from the project (after) mid-summer 
"break".) The volunteers assisted in community-operated art classes, 


drop-in centre, picnics, sports, and dances. They also assisted at a youth 


camp. 
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DATA ANALYSIS 


The following analysis will examine the activities as reported 
by the project types of community and institution. The first part of 
the analysis is concerned with categorization of the activities. The 
second part will examine the consistency of A.S.C. project activities 
with A.S.C. program objectives. 

PART GL = ALS iC?) -Project Activities 
(a) Institutional Projects. The content of project activities in this 
category indicated that all project activities could be categorized into 


general educational*, recreational**, and orientation*** types. 


A total of four projects reported recreation activities con- 
sisting of baseball, volleyball, dances, bingos, basketball, swimming, 
"trips", camping, arts and crafts and picnics (#1, #4, #5, #7). Three 
of these projects also reported educational activities involving actual 
classroom teaching of patients and tutoring correspondence courses (#4, 


sida me 


* For purpose, of analysis, educational activities are defined, in 
this case, as activities which enlarge the individuals academic 
and/or social knowledge and skills. 


KK For purposes of analysis, recreational activities are defined as 
activities which increase the individuals physical and/or social 
knowledge and skills. It is realistic to assume some over-lap 
between recreational and educational activities. 


aK A "formal orientation" is defined, in this case, as a pre-planned 
course by the project resource personnel offered to the volunteers 
on their arrival to the project. The purpose of the orientation is 
to familiarize volunteers with their project environment. An 





"informal orientation" has the same purpose as a formal orientation. 


However, it is not pre-planned according to a definite structure 
and can be loosely referred to as a "period. of informal famiar- 
ization" to project environment prior to development of volunteer 
plans and initiation of activities. This included availability 
of area resource persons unless specified otherwise. 
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The volunteers in one project (#7) indicated involvement with 
a four-day "formal orientation" prior to assignment to 
patient wards or specialized departments within their project area. Two 
projects (#1, #4) reported involvement with a one-month "informal orient- 
ation" which consisted of assisting regular staff in a variety of on-going 
activities prior to initiating independent plans for activities. In one 
project (#5) volunteers were assigned directly to areas of work responsibility 
on a regular basis and consequently did not participate in a period of 


formal or informal orientation to project environment. 


(b) Community Projects. The analysis of project activities in this 
category indicated that all project activities could be categorized into 


general educational, recreational, and orientation types. 


A total of five projects reported initiating retreati baad drop- 
in centres (#6, #9, #10, #13, #23). Two projects reported assisting 
drop-in centre activities such as dances, crafts, and sports (#11, #27) 
and two projects utilized their living quarters as informal "drop-in" 
places for young people (#12, #15). One project worked with single- 
parent families by taking the children for picnics, art gallery visits 
and other "outings" (#8). Six projects initiated an educational "head- 
start"' program for pre-schoolers (#16, #19, #20, #21, #22, #25). Two 
projects reported acting as "teacher aides" in primary grade, formal 
classrooms (#14, #21). One project initiated sewing, cooking and hygiene 


classes for teenage girls (#21). 


The volunteers from five projects reported involvement in 


locating and preparing living facilities (#9, #12, #13, #14, #16), there 
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was some indication that accommodation plans prior to volunteer arrival 
had been incomplete or altered.) In all projects (with two exceptions - 
#8 and #11) no activities commenced prior to May 18th. For six projects 
teacher-aide and head-start activities began on approximately May 18th 
(#12, #14, #22, #19, #20, #21), and for one project a drop-in centre 

was opened (#10). The exceptions (#8 and #11) were involved, as of May 
4th, in assisting with drop-in centre activities, and in assisting single- 
parent families. Five projects did not initiate an activity until mid- 
DUjee on 7 1,115, 723)... This activity, in all, five above, projects, 
was a drop-in centre. The period from May 4th to May 18th for the six 
projects mentioned above, was indicated by volunteers to be a time of 
locating and preparing living quarters, collecting information regard- 
ing possible activities from project environments, and locating resources 
such as supplies and a physical location for activities. This period of 
time, varying from one day to six weeks, is referred to as an "informal 


orientation period" for purposes of analysis. 


PART IL - A.S.C. Objectives & Project Activities 

The A.S.C. objective of "Community Service" is the concern of 
the present analysis. This objective was defined as "relating to 
patients through friendship, recreation, and other activities as a 
concerned person" for institutional projects; and "providing a climate 
of trust and friendship through drop-in centres, recreation and headstart" 
and "to be a friend'' for community projects. (see p. 15, and Part II). 
No data have been collected on the volunteer friendliness and concern 
for people. It has been assumed that all volunteers related to their 


"clients" in a friendly, concerned manner. 


In total, ten projects reported recreational activities, seven 


projects reported educational activities, and four projects reported both 
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recreational and educational activities. Two projects reported formal 
orientation activities, eight projects reported informal orientation 
activities with resource persons, and ten projects reported informal 
orientation activities without resource persons, lasting for three to 
six weeks prior to the initiation of recreational or educational 


activities (see table below). 


TABLE V 
Types of Activities Reported 
bythe Community and 
Institutional Projects Institutional Community Total 
. Ni per cell = |WN per cell =| N per cell= 
Types of activities ieee ae re Soa 21 


ae! 10 


Recreational (only) 





Educational (only) 7d 
Rec. & Educ. (both) 4 
Orientational 
a) formal: 2 
b) informal: 
Ly wlth resource person 2 6 8 
ii) without resource 
person 0 10) ! 10 


The above summary of the analysis suggests that those projects 
reporting educational and recreational activities and short informal or 
formal orientation periods with resource persons would be the most 
consistent with A.S.C. objectives. Those projects reporting the longer 
informal orientation period without resource persons prior to initiating 
educational and recreational periods, it is suggested, are the least 
congruent with A.S.C. objectives. In fact, it is believed that the 
lengthier periods of orientation, such as locating living quarters and 


determining what activities the communities expected, would retard the 


108. 


development of the project activities as specified by the A.S.C. objectives. 
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It was noted that, in the majority of cases, the institutional projects 
dicated a shorter project orientation and immediate involvement with 
project activities whereas the community projects indicated a longer 
period of orientation and less immediate involvement with project 
activities. This suggests a higher consistency with A.S.C. objectives 


for institutional projects than for community projects. 
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SUMMARY: 

In summary, the riage part of the analysis noted that of four 
institutional projects reporting one reported recreational activities (#1) 
and three reported recreational and educational activities (#4, #5, #7). 

Two of the above projects reported informal orientation (#1, #4), one 
project reported a formal orientation (#7), and one project (#5) did not 
indicate either. Three institutional projects did not respond to the 
questionnaire (#2, #3, #28). Of the seventeen community projects reporting, 
nine reported recreational activities (#6, #8, #9, #10, #11, #13, #15, 

#23, #27), seven reported educational activities (#13, #16, #19, #20, 

#21, #22, #25) and one reported both educational and recreational act- 
ica (#12). Four projects did not respond to the question (#17, #18, 
#23, #26). Of the above projects, one reported a formal orientation (#8), 
six indicated informal orientation (#6, #10, #11, #19, #20, #21) which 
consisted of meeting resource people and the immediate development of 
project activities. Six of the above projects reported informal orientation 
periods, which did not include specific resource people, lasting approxi 
mately three to four weeks (#13, #14, #15, #22, #25, #27) and four 

projects reported similar informal orientation periods of approximately 


five to six weeks (#9, #13, #15, #23). 


The second part of the analysis indicated a higher degree of 
consistency with the A.S.C. objectives for institutional projects than 
for community projects. It was noted that the A.S.C. objective of 
"community service'' was most consistent with those projects reporting 
educational and recreational activities combined with those projects re- 
porting educational and recreational activities combined with short, 
informal or formal orientation periods, and least consistent with projects 
reporting recreational and educational activities combined with long, 


informal orientation periods. 
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SECTION 2 


A.S.C, VOLUNTEER BENEFITS 


The following section will be concerned with the project 
benefits to volunteers. The benefit to volunteers will be based on the 
responses of forty-three volunteers to the question: 

"Could you indicate all the possible ways in which your pro- 


ject has been "profitable" or of some use to you personally?" 


A summary of the data is presented according to project type, 


project number and individual volunteers with each project. The analysis 


will be concerned with categorization of benefits according to institutional 


and community type projects. A summary is presented. 


DATA DESCRIPTION 
The A.S.C. was comprised of twenty-eight projects; seven in- 
stitutional-type and twenty-one conmunity-type. Data are available 


from twenty-one projects; four institutional-type and seventeen community- 


type. 


The data are presented below according to two project categories, 
“institutional” and "community" environments, and is further presented 
according to specific projects within each category. The totals of 


volunteer responses for each project are presented individually. 
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INSTITUTIONAL 
PROJECT 


VOLUNTEER 


an 


Lie 


RESPONSE 


The project increased knowledge of mental 
institutions, ability to meet, listen 
and work with people, and self confidence. 


The project increased ability in meeting 
and talking with people and in carrying 
out tasks independently. 


The project increased knowledge of retard- 
ation, communicating ability and respect 
for individual differences. 


The project served as field work for 
university training. 


The project increased knowledge of mental 
insitutions and confirmed professional 
career choice of social work. 


The project increased knowledge of personal 
weaknesses and strengths, mental institutions, 
mental illness, and ease in meeting new 
people. 


The project increased self-knowledge and 
ability to relate to people. 


The project increased knowledge of inter- 
personal relationships. 


The project increased knowledge of mental 
hospitals, mental illness, and a greater 
acceptance of individual differences. 


The project increased awareness of the 
importance of communication and understanding 
of others. 


The project increased knowledge of mental 
illness, assisted in working out personal 
problems, and increased self-confidence. 


The project meant new friendships, an in- 
crease in interpersonal relating abiltiy 
and experience in teaching (i.e. career 
choice). 


The project increased knowledge of self and 
others (i.e. self-confidence: Understanding, 
patient and tolerant of others), 


The project changed previous concept of 
mental institution and meant new friendships. 
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PROJECT VOLUNTEER 


7 


b) 


6 


10 


11 


ia 


Lo 


Community Projects 


a. 


112; 


RESPONSE 


The project increased understanding of 
others and awareness of individual diff- 
erences. 


The project increased understanding of 
people. 


The project increased knowledge of self 
and relationships between people. New 
friendships were established. There was 
an increase in self-confidence and 
responsibility. 


The project developed communication skills 
with adults, self-initiative and resource- 
fulness. 


The project increased knowledge of people 
in general, the Department of Social 
Development and self-satisfaction. 


The project increased knowledge of people 

in general, the organization and dynamics 

of a community. 

The project increased knowledge of communities' 
needs which are difficult to provide bureau- 
erratically. 


The project increased knowledge of religious 
communities and negative attitude towards 
religion. There was a decrease in stereo- 
typing of individuals such as police, and 
businessmen, etc.. 


The project increased independence and 
acceptance of others. 


The project increased self-knowledge and 
acceptance. An increase in ability to 
relate to and understand others was noted. 


The project increased knowledge of individ- 
ual-group differences and community dynamics. 


The project increased self-confidence, and 
responsibility. 


The project increased ability to meet people, 
understanding of others and responsibility. 
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PROJECT VOLUNTEER RESPONSE 
13 Ds The project increased self-assurance, 


responsibility and acceptance of others. 


14 a. The project increased responsibility, 
self-assurance, ability to relate to others 
and appreciation for rural living. 


lone The project increased knowledge of and 
positive feelings for Indians, and provided 
new friendships. 


4) a. The project increased knowledge and de- 
creased general (both pos. & neg.) stereo- 
types of Indians. 


16 a. The project increased self-confidence and 
ability to meet people. 


19 a. The project increased ability to relate to 
people and knowledge of how children are 
socialized. 

20 a. The project increased knowledge and changed 


attitudes towards Indians. New friendships 
were formed. 


21 as The project increased knowledge and under- 
standing of other people. 


io The project provided an experience related 
to professional career choice (i.e. teaching). 
A gain in knowledge of Indian & Metis life 
was noted. 


af 4 a. The project developed self-confidence, self- 
knowledge, self-satisfaction and realistic 
understanding of others. An increase in 
teaching, recreation, and leadership skills 
was noted. 


23 a. The project increased ability to relate to 
others, understanding and acceptance of 
Indians and farmers. 


ib), The project increased knowledge of Indian 
people, rural life, and religion. 
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PROJECT 


25 


21 


VOLUNTEER 


aus 


LISh 


RESPONSE 


The project increased knowledge of self 
and others. An increase in self- 
confidence and new friends was noted. 


The project increased experience in 
professional choice (i.e. early childhood 
education). An increase in knowledge of 
Indian people and acceptance of individual 
differences of all people was noted. Self- 
confidence and acceptance was increased. 


An increase in knowledge of self and inter- 
personal relating ability was noted. 


An increase in knowledge of Indian people and 
people in general. A knowledge increase 

in the operations of the Department of 
Indian Affairs was noted. 
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DATA ANALYSIS 


The following analysis will examine the volunteer "benefits" 
as reported by the volunteers, The first part of the analysis will be con- 
cerned with a categorization of the benefits according to the project type 


of community and institution. 


a) The Institutional Projects: A knowledge gain of "specific others''* 

was noted by 7 volunteers. Three volunteers increased their knowledge of 
mental institutions, one noted a knowledge gain of mental illness and two 
noted a gain in knowledge of both (#1, #5, #7). One volunteer noted a gain 


in knowledge in retardation (#4). 


A gain in knowledge of "general others''** was noted by four volunt- 
eers (#1, #5, #7). One volunteer noted an increase in knowledge of others 
directly. Two volunteers noted an increase in understanding of others. One 
volunteer noted an increase in understanding of others and awareness of 


individual difference. 


Of the above group indicating knowledge gains of specific and 
general others, four volunteers indicated a change in attitude towards 
"specific" and "general" others. One volunteer noted that his concept of 
a mental institution had been changed. Three volunteers noted increased 


respect, acceptance, and tolerance for individual differences. 


A total of 12 volunteers indicated an increase in knowledge of 


themselves (#1, #5, #7). One volunteer indicated a gain in self-knowledge. 


* "specific others" is defined as a definite population (e.g. mental patients, 
farmers, Indians, etc.). 


** "general others'' is defined as a non-specified population (e.g. other 
people, people, etc.). 
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117. 
Two volunteers indicated a gain in self-knowledge and ability to 
relate to others. One volunteer noted a gain in knowledge of his 
character strengths and weaknesses, and a gain in ability to relate 
to others. Five volunteers noted an increase in their ability to 
meet, listen, talk and work with others. Three volunteers increased 
knowledge of professional skills; two as a social worker and the 


thind.as.a teacher. 


A total of five volunteers indicated a change in attitude 
towards themselves or their behaviour (#1, #3, #7). Three volunteers 
felt. more self-confident. One volunteer felt more self-confident and 
responsible, and another volunteer felt an increase in his ability to be 


independent. 


A total of four volunteers indicated the experience meant "new 


friendships". 
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b) Community Projects: A total of fourteen volunteers indicated an 
increase in knowledge of "specific others". Four respondents indicated a 
gain in knowledge of the Indian population (#14, #20, #21, #25), four a 
gain in community organization and dynamics (#9, #11), one a gain in 

rural and farm life (#14), one a gain in Indian and farming knowledge 
(#23) , one a gain in rural, Indian and religious life (#23), one a gain 

in knowledge of the operations of Social Development (#8), and one a gain 
in knowledge of Indian life and Department of Indian Affairs (#27). One 
individual noted the increase in knowledge of "how children are socialized" 


as significant (#19). 


A total of nine volunteers indicated an increase in knowledge of 
"seneral others". This was indicated directly by four respondents (#8, #9, 
#21, #22). Four respondents suggested they understood others better (#11, 
#13, #19, #23). Another volunteer felt he had gained knowledge of individual 


and group differences (#25). 


Of those above indicating a change in knowledge of specific and 
general populations, eight respondents indicated a change in attitude 
towards specific and general populations. Three volunteers indicated 


greater acceptance of Indian people (#14, #23, #25). One volunteer increased 


his "empathy" for others (#23), and another his "appreciation" for 
rural living (#14). Three respondents indicated a direct increase in 


"acceptance of others" (#10, #13, #25). 


A total of fourteen volunteers indicated an increase in know- 


ledge of themselves as significant. Two respondents indicated direct 


increase of self-understanding and awareness (#11, #25). Six volunteers 
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felt they had increased their ability to meet with, communicate with, 
and relate to others (#13, #14, #15, #19, #23). Two others felt a 
gain in both (#27). Three volunteers felt their self-knowledge had 
been increased in the area of teaching skills and one volunteer gained 


recreation and leadership skills (#22). 


A total of thirteen volunteers indicated that their self- 
concepts and behaviour had altered significantly (#10, #12, #13, #14, 
#15, #22). These volunteers mentioned increased self-confidence, 
responsibility, independence, and resourcefulness. Three of these 
volunteers felt they had also experienced an increase in self-satisfaction 


and self-acceptance. 


A total of three volunteers indicated the experience had meant 


"new friendships" (#14, #20, #25). 
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SUMMARY: 
The following summarizes the Project benefits according 


to project types and total volunteer responses. The benefits are 


presented according to the categories developed in the above analysis. 


The majority of volunteers saw an increase in knowledge of 
themselves and of "specific others" as the most important benefits 


of their volunteer experience. (See table, category 1 a and b). 


TABLE VI 





TYPES OF VOLUNTEER BENEFITS IN COMMUNITY AND INSTITUTION PROJECTS 





Tnstitutional Community Total 
Volunteers Volunteers Volunteers 


Types of 
Benefits 
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A total of 51.9% of community volunteers and 41.2% of 
institutional volunteers mentioned knowledge of "specific others", 
such as the mentally ill, the mentally retarded, Indians and 
farmers, as a major benefit. A total of 51.8% of community volunteers 
and 70.6% of institutional volunteers mentioned knowledge of "self"; 
such as increased awareness of self, and greater self-understanding 
im relating to others and vocational skills, as major benefits, The 
independence, and responsibility was mentioned more frequently as a 
benefit by community volunteers (48.1%) than by institutional 
volunteers (29.4%). The knowledge gain of other people in general 
was mentioned by 29.5% of the volunteers and changes in attitude 
towards other people such as greater tolerance and understanding 
were mentioned by 27.2% of volunteers. The development of new 
friendships was a benefit for 15.9% of the volunteers. Community 
and institutional volunteers felt that the benefits from the three 


above categories were of approximatley equal importance. 
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SECTION 3 
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The following section will be concerned with the project 
benefits to communities and institutions. The benefits to the 
community/institution will be based on the responses of forty-three 
volunteers to the question: 

"Could you indicate all the possible ways in which your 

project has been "profitable'' or of some use to the 

people (exclude A.S.C. people) and/or the community 
and/or institution you have been in contact with?" 

A summary of the data is presented according to project 
type, project number, and individual volunteers within each project. 
The analysis will be concerned with categorization of benefits 
according to institutional and community project type. A summary 


is presented. 


DATA DESCRIPTION 


rere ers er ne ern A 


The A.S.C. was comprised of twenty-eight projects; seven 
institutional-type and twenty-one community-type. Data are available 


from twenty-one projects; four institutional-type and seventeen 


community-typc. 


The data are presented below according to two project 
categories, "institutional" and "community" envirouments, and is 


further presented according to specific projects within each category. 
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The totals of forty-three volunteer responses are presented 


individually within each project. 
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RESPONSE 





The project increased the number of activities 
for patients, the patients! attitudes towards 
their abilities and provided some staff with new 
ideas for patient activities. 


The project increased the number of activities 
for patients by supplementing staff activities. 
The volunteer provided encouragement for regular 
staff work efforts. 


The project provided patients with new opportunities 
such as short travel trips and studying. The 
patients' feelings of worth were increased as a 
result of the additional personal attention from 
volunteers. 


The "profit" was too subtle to be noticeable. 


The project increased patients’ awareness of the 
world outside the institution and increased their 
ability in educational and recreational activities. 


The project improved the image of A.S.C. volunteers 
with staff, and increased knowledge of mental 
hospitals for volunteer's family and friends not 
involved directly with the A.S.C.. Volunteers 
supplemented staff activities for patients. 


The project volunteers shared and related with 
patients as "people" thus increasing patients 
feelings of self-worth. 


The project volunteers supplemented recreation 
staff activities for patients. 


The project lessened the loneliness of patients 
and assisted them in feeling others cared for them. 


The project lessened loneliness of patients by 
their talking with volunteers and feeling someone 
cared. 


The project supplemented staff activities for 
patients. The project encouraged patients’ feel- 
ing of being worthwhile. 


The project: increased local commerce (stores, 
theatre, cotce.). Volunteers set a goou example 
of youth in the community. 
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PROJECT —VOLUNTEFR RESPONSE 
7 br The project supplemented staff activities and 


increased patient "happiness", 
Ls The project supplements staff activities. 


<i The project increased staff awareness of patient 
"potential" for normal activities and simultaneously 
the patients’ feelings of self-worth. 


{oy The project increased recreation activities for 
patients (i.e. rehabilitation therapy). 


t. The project increased recreational activities for 
patients and assisted patients in improving through 
talking and listening. 








PROJECT 
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11 


12 


13 


14 


Community Projects 
VOLUNTEER 


(3 be 


a. 


A 


RESPONSE 


The project assisted the development of a youth 
group "spirit"; the development of an adult 
community association and communication between 
the two groups. 


The project assisted mothers and children by 
providing additional activities for the children, 
and free time for the mothers. It provided some- 
one to talk to for both children and mothers. 


The project assisted the develonment of a community 
organization to a limited extent. 


The project assisted the development of community 
programs. (The project activities were only 
beginning.) 


The project accomplished nothing. 


The project provided youth with an opportunity for 
involvement in a Drop-In Centre and the develop- 
ment of responsibility. 


The project provided young people with a place to 
meet and to be involved in activities such as 
Painline, duticing, talwing, etCs . 


The project provided youth with a centre for 
activities and educated the adult community as to 
the need for and functions of a Youth Centre. 


The children profited educationally and socially 
from the kindergarten. The yough group profited 
from activities planned with them such as dances, 
PLGMLGe, se uc os 


The project provided young people with a place to 
go to talk and provided adults with the opportunity 
to see what the youth can do. 


The project provided a place for youth activities 
such as games and dances. 


The project assisted the young children by supple- 
menting personal attention in the classroom and 


! 
recreation activities. : 


1] 
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PROJECT VOLUNTEER 


14 bs 
15 a. 
16 a. 
19 a 
20 a. 
21 a. 

DB. 
22 a. 
23 a. 

b. 
25 a. 


1275 


RESPONSE 


The project assisted the school children by 
providing private tutoring and recreation 
activities. The volunteers were of assistance 
to the teacher. 


The project increased acceptance of "whites" 
by "Indians". 


The project assisted young children educationally 
and older youth recreationally. 


The project assisted the young children by exposing 
them to a "school" situation. 


The project provided the youth with a place to go 
and someone to talk to. The younger children 
gained from the playschool by learning co-operation 
and concentration and overcoming shyness. 


The project provided the children with a pre-school 
experience. The"profit" in large part, was not 
concrete. 


The project provided girls with sewing, cooking 
and hygiene skills. The younger children were 
exposed to a ''school" experience. The community 
was exposed to "whites'', 


The project prepared the young children for school. 
The community gained assurance through participating 
in the project; they may be able to initiate 

such activities on their own in the future. 


The project provided the local youth and transient 
Indians with a place to gather and carry out 
activities such as dancing, talking, crafts, etc.. 


The project assisted the community in developing 
something they felt was needed - i.e. - a drop- 
in centre for youth and transient laborers. The 
project provided a place for people to "hang out". 


The project contributed to a positive "image" of 

the A.S.C. in the community. The playschool 

assisted children to be prepared for school and 

gave experience to several teenage girls who assisted 
the volunteers. 
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PROJECT 


25 


27 


VOLUNTEER 


DY 


Leo, 


RESPONSE 


The playschool was profitable for the children, the 
teens utilized the teen centre for "dropping in" 

and activities. The community was exposed to 
"whites'' who were willing to discuss and learn - 

this assisted the communities acceptance of "whites", 


No response, 


The project exposed the Indian community to "whites". 
The project was not "profitable" to any extent for the 
Indian people. 
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DATA ANALYSTS 


The following analysis will examine the project "benefits" as 
reported by the volunteers. The first part of the analysis will be concerned 


with a categorization of community-type and institutional-type project benefits. 


a) Institutional Projects: A total of sixteen volunteers felt patients 
increased their socialization skills. (#1, #4, #5, #7). These volunteers 
indicated the additional recreational activities made available to patients 
gave them a greater opportunity for social interaction and a positive attitude 
towards their abilities. The additional personal interaction increased 
patients' feelings of self-worth and lessened their loneliness. It was in- 
dicated that some patients showed an increase in their desire for contact with 


the world outside the institution. 


A total of three volunteers indicated that the project provided add- 
itional knowledge* for patients and others(#7). One volunteer felt her family 
and friends had gained knowledge of mental institutions and illness. Two 
volunteers felt that patients had improved their formal educational standing 
as a result of direct assistance with correspondence classes. 


ane a2 aeantronw enw onw owe ew Be OO ew ee ee ee 


* Socialization skills are defined as an increase in skills required for 
general social adaptability. Knowledge is taken to mean the acquistion of 
specific intellectual content. It is possible that "knowledge" could be 
included in the "socialization skill" category. 
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A total of five volunteers indicated that the projects had been of 


organizational benefit**(#7) fto™the ATSIC), ‘mental hospital, or community. 
Three volunteers felt they had assisted the institutional staff by providing 
moral support and new ideas for activities. Another "felt ‘the project had 
facilitated a more positive image of the A.S.C. and youth in general. One 
volunteer felt the project personnel had increased local commerce (i.e. stores, 
theatres). 

b). Community Projects: A total of sixteen volunteers felt that youth in 
their project area had increaed in socialization skills CHO, 10, ll, eis 
Pio. FLO, #19, $20, #21, #22, 423, £27). Four volunteers felt the playschool 
project had increased co-operation and concentration, and decreased the 
shyness of pre-school children. One volunteer indicated that the project 
had supplemented the teacher's interaction with primary grade students. The 
majority of volunteers (eleven) felt that their project had increased 
opportunities for youth involvement in initiating and co-operating together 


to plan recreational and other activities. 


A total of thirteen volunteers indicated their projects had increased 
the knowledge of other persons (#12, #14, #16, #21). Seven volunteers felt the 
pre-school children had gained coloring, writing, counting, etc. skills. One 
volunteer felt the project had supplemented the teacher's lessons through 
private tutoring periods. One volunteer indicated cooking, sewing and hygiene 
classes added skills for the nee girl. Three volunteers felt the project 
had increased the Indian's knowledge of "white"’ people and one volunteer 
felt the adult population had more knowledge of youth needs and programs 


suitable for youth following the project. 


** Organizational benefits are defined as an increase in the skills, know- 
ledge, etc. of communities and institutions were Aeios.Us projects were located. 
This category also contains gains for the A.S.C. youth. The inclusion of these 
is questionalbe; however, it did not seem useful to create another category. 
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A total of six volunteers indicated they were of organizational 
assistance to their project area or to the ASSYC.. GOS #9 ,o220 923 C95) . 
Two volunteers defined this as the development of community associations 
ae one defined it as the development of both adult and youth formal 
groups with communication between the two. Two volunteers felt the A.S.0. 
image had been improved by their efforts. Two volunteers felt their 


projects had facilitated the development of more extensive community pro- 


gramming. 
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SUMMARY: 
The following summarizes the volunteer benefits according to 


project types and total volunteer responses. The benefits are presented 


according to the categories developed in the above analysis. 


A total of 32 or 72.7% of the volunteers indicated that their 
project "population" had benefited by an increase in socialization skills. 


(See table below). 


This was the most important benefit for both community and 
institutional projects. However, socialization gains were mentioned by 
94.4% of the institutional volunteers and 59.3% of the community volunteers. 
The community volunteers gave more equal importance to knowledge (48.1%) 
and socialization benefits (59.3%). Knowledge gains were indicated by 
17.6% of institutional volunteers. A total of 36.4% of the volunteers 
indicated knowledge gains, and lastly organizational benefits were noted 


by approximately 25% of the institutional and community volunteers. 


TABLE VII 


TYPES OF COMMUNITY/INSTITUTION BENEFITS IN COMMUNITY AND INSTITUTION PROJECTS 













Community Total 
Volunteers Volunteers 


N per cell N per cell 
= 2/ = 44 
fi 
16 94.47 16 ee § 32 CT 
3 Lp aG.f 13 48,17, 16 36.47, 

6 Lewes ll 226 Oi 


Tnostitutional 
Volunteers 
















Types of Benefits 







Socialization 


A. 













B. Knowledge 






C. Organizational 
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SECTION 4 


A.S.C. PROJECT PROBLEMS & PROGRAM COMMENTS 


This section is concerned with the a) project problems encountered 
by volunteers and b) their general comments on the A.S.C. program. It is 
based on the volunteers response to the following questions: 

a. "Could you indicate as precisely and briefly as possible, 

the major obstacles and/or problems encountered by your 


project this summer?" 


b. "If you have any comments to make regarding the A.S.C. general 


program and/or A.S.C. specific project(s), please do so." 


A summary of the data for each question is presented according to 
project type, project number and volunteer. The analysis of each question 
will be concerned with categorization of problems and comments according 


to institutional and community project-type. A summary is presented. 


DATA DESCRIPTION 
The A.S.C. was comprised of twenty-eight projects; seven 
institutional-type and twenty-one community-type. Data are available from 


twenty-one projects; four institutional-type and seventeen community-type. 


The data for both questions a) and b) are presented below 
according to two projects categories of "institutional" and "community" 
environments, and is further presented according to specific projects 


within each category. The totals of volunteer responses for each project 


are presented individually. 
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a. Project Problems: 


i) Institution Projects: 
ee ee ECTS 


PROJECT 


Us 


VOLUNTEER 


a. 


134. 


RESPONSE 


The problems included a reluctance of patients 
and staff to participate in activities. Also, 
personal feelings of loneliness affected the 
volunteers work at times. 


The problem included expectations of the 
volunteer's role which varied within the staff 
and the institutional "red tape" at times, 
hampered implementation of volunteer plans. 


There were no major problems. Minor problems 
included disagreement with staff regarding 
volunteer clothing, hairstyles and access to 
wards (i.e. the volunteers did not wish to wear 
uniforms and wished keys for access to wards). 


The major problem was the difficulty of acceptance 
of the volunteers by both staff and patients. 


The major problem had been no reimbursement 

from either the A.S.C. or the institution for 

use of personal car to transport patients on field 
CEIpS: 


The major problem was the volunteers difficulty 
in "relaxing" with staff and patients. Some minor 
opposition from some staff also existed. 


The major problem was the volunteer's feelings of 
achieving less than was possible in the project. 


The major obstacle was a lack of time - (four months 
was not enough time to accomplish all that the 
volunteer would have liked with patients). Other 
problems included hesitancy on the part of some 
staff to cooperate with volunteers. 


The major problem was the volunteer's feelings 

of inadequacy in working with patients. Also, the 
four month project was too short a time period 

to accomplish much. 


The major problem was the lack of time to accomplish 
all that the volunteer saw as possible in working 
with patients; a minor problem was getting help 

or recognition from staff. 


The major problem for the volunteer had been 
attempting to live up to self-expectations. 


The major problem had been the lessening of A.S.C. 
"oroup spirit" as the project moved along, and 
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PROJECT VOLUNTEER RESPONSE 
The g. personality conflicts within the volunteer 
group. 
Lil The major problem had been the reluctance of 


patients to participate in anything other than 
their regular routine. 


iy No response. 


he The major problem had been communicating with 
the patients. 


lee The major problem had been a communication 
problem with staff. 


I The major problem was frustration with the slow 
pace at which communication with patients developed. 


ii). Community Projects 


ays a. The major problems included living away from the 
location of work, indifference of the resource 
person, and the negative reaction of the community 
to the drop-in centre. 


&. a. The major problem was the length of time required 
to begin activities. (Volunteer was not assigned 
tasks until end of May.) 


9% a. The major problem was the length of time required 
to find out what was expected of the volunteers 
from the community (i.e. two months). Also, the 
problem of locating living quarters and a location 
for the drop-in centre. 


eg The major problem was that one community organization 
feels the volunteer should work for them. 


10. a. The major problems included acceptance by the 
community, length of working hours (i.e. 15-16 hours) 
and lack of funds for activities. Also, a per- 
sonality conflict with project "partner". 


b. The major problem was gaining the communities 
confidence to establish a drop-in centre. 


11 : eo The major problem was overcoming the community fear 
of a drop-in centre and soliciting their active 
cooperation to run the centre. 


ba The major problem was lack of information to the 
community as to what volunteers were there for. 
Also, it was impossible to serve all youth groups 
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136. 


RESPONSE 


as their interests varied too greatly and 
volunteers did not have time to cover all 
interests. 


The major problem was communicating with teenagers 
in the community (i.e. they are not willing to 
discuss their thoughts and feelings openly). Also, 
lack of knowledge of how to operate kindergartens 
posed some difficulties in developing a program. 


The major problems included communication problems 
with project "partner" and gaining active cooper- 
ation from the community for the drop-in centre. 


The major problem was a personality conflict with 
project "partner". Also, the location of drop- 
in centre limited activities (i.e. no noise per- 
mitted during day hours). 


The major problems included inadequate information 
for volunteers regarding their project prior to 
arrival in the community, discrepancies of project 
expectations between community, resource people 
and volunteers, inadequate transportation to 

cover project area and pressure from one community 
group to meet their expectations. 


The major problem was the location of living quarters 
in a white community which prohibited working with 
the Indian community some distance away. 


The major problem was that four months was too 
short for project to accomplsih anything as it 
took two months to be accepted by the community. 


The major problem was a lack of accommodation 
in project area, which led to volunteers living in 
a hotel for 2-1/2 weeks outside project area. 


No major problems. A minor problem was the trans- 
portation for pre-school children attending the 
projects' playschool. 


No major problems. A minor problem was the volunteers 
feelings of inadequacy in the project situation. 


The only problem had been the need to change living 
quarters due to a conflict of living patterns. 


The only problem had been the need to change living 
quarters due to a conflict of living patterns. 


The major problem had been the frustration in 
initiating the project with the A.S.C. and the 
community. The community did not have adequate 
information regarding the project, thus taking up 
much of the volunteer's time following his arrival 
in explaining his reasons for being in the community. 
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PROJECT VOLUNTEER RESPONSE 
ee 
Zo. a. The major problem was lack of facility for a 


drop-in centre until June 15th. Also, project 
activities limited because of no male volunteer. 


Dae The major problem was the late date opening the 
drop-in centre (June 15th). Also, problems 
included lack of transportation to cover project 
area, no male volunteer on the project, and accept- 
ance by the community. 


25. a. The major problems included lack of community 
interest, transportation for preschool children 
and volunteers, and supplies for playschool 
activities. 


b. The major problems included lack of community 
interest and support for activities such as play- 
school and teen centre and the community "conflicts" 
which make a cooperative effort difficult. 


Zl a. The major problems were acceptance by the Indian 
community and absence of will or desire to part- 
icipate actively in project activities. 


jae The major problems included lack of community 
cooperation, scarcity of funds for activities, 
transportation for preschool children to playschool, 
acceptance by the community and inadequate housing 
four one month (i.e. living in a tent). 
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b). General Comments on the A.S.C, Program 
A pe 


i) 


Institutional Projects 


PROJECT VOLUNTEER 


Le, 


ii) 


Gi, 


a. 


Community Projects 


a. 


RESPONSE 


General program was good. There was a need for 
more volunteers. 


No response. 

The program was too loosely organized. For example, 
the institution did not know what the A.S.C. was 
about prior to our arrival. 

No response. 

No response. 


There was a need for more volunteers. 


The volunteer indicated a desire to return to a 
similar type of work next summer. 


The A.S.C. was a great experience. 
No response. 


The program was a great experience. Volunteers 
should be allowed to join for a second summer. 


No response. 
The A,S.C. program was a ''good" program. 
No response. 


The program has been a learning experience for both 
the patients and the volunteer. 


The project helped me understand others and myself 
better. 


The program was good. More effort necessary to 
include non-university students to apply. 


The program was excellent. 


The A,S.C. should not agree to undertake a community 
project unless the community agrees to provide 
adequate support (e.g. living quarters and several 
resource people). Also, the volunteer training 
sessions should be more organized. 
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8. 


10. 


Hl. 


LZ. 


Tee 


14. 


kD: 


16. 


Lo, 


VOLUNTEER 


a. 


13. 


RESPONSE 


The A.S.C. should be better organized with regards 
to specific projects. More information should 

be available to volunteers prior to project 
placement. 


The A.S.C. program needs some defining and phil- 
osophy. Information regarding specific projects 
and A.S.C. policy (e.g. supervision) should be 
elaborated to the volunteer. 


The A.S.C, experience has been good. The program 
was well organized. 


The A.S.C. "salary" should be raised to $85.00 for 
volunteers. There is no possiblity for spending 
money on anything outside the minimum necessities 
on $30.00 per month and this puts considerable 
pressure on the volunteer. 


It has been a good experience. 

No response. 

No response. 

The volunteer was satisfied with the A.S.C. program. 
No response. 


The volunteer was satisfied with the general program 
but felt that some projects could have been more 
closely investigated before A,S.C. volunteers 

were placed. 


No response. 


There needs to be greater communication to arrive 
at similar expectations, between A.S.C. and the 
project area. The A.S.C. should assist in 
arranging adequate transportation for volunteers 
if the project area necessitates it. 


The A.S.C. program lacks organization in arranging 
projects (e.g. living facilities). There was 

too much responsibility placed on the area 

resource person and the volunteer. An increase 

in A.S.C. staff might alieviate some of the problem. 


The general program was good but specific projects 
could have been better organized prior to volunteer 


placement. 


The program was excellent. 
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140. 


RESPONSE 


The training session could have bben expanded 

to deal more with the project areas and skills 
(e.g. recreation). The project length (i.e. four 
months) should be reviewed - the time may be too 
short to accomplish anything in a community. 


The volunteer was satisfied with the project and 
the A.S.C. program. 


The A.S.C. was a great experience. 


The program has great potential but some changes 
are necessary. The changes include a greater 
emphasis of the "community service" objective. 
This could be accomplished through a greater 
involvement of the community in setting up projects 
and making project decisions. The projects should 
follow a "community development" philosophy and 
approach more strongly. The volunteers should not 
be expected to enter a community unless there is 

a specific project as this limits their effective- 
ness and increases their frustration. Also 
recreational, leadership, etc. training should be 
made available as much as possible to community 
residents to increase their skills. 


The four month project needs to extend to, or at 
least be repeated the following year if anything is 
to be accomplished. Four months was too short. 

The A.S.C. program was good. 

The A.S.C. program was good. 


The A.S.C, program was a worthwhile program for the 
individual volunteer and the community. 


No response. 


The project results may not be observable until a 
much later date. 
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DATA ANALYSTS 


The following analysis will examine project "problems" and 
"general comments" on the A,S.C. program as reported by the volunteers. 
The first part of the analysis will be concerned with categorization of 
the "problems" and "comments" according to the project type of community 


and institution. 


a) Institutional Projects: 

A total of four volunteers indicated Project Mechanics* were a 
problem. One volunteer felt the use of his car to transport patients 
should have been reimbursed by the A.S.C. or the institution (#5). Three 
volunteers suggested four months (i.e. project duration) was too short for 


effectiveness (#7). 


A total of seven volunteers found Project Personnel** to be 
major problems. Six volunteers felt their largest problems were their 
personal loneliness, inability to relax, feelings of inadequacy in working 
with patients, and living up to self-expectations (#1, #5, #7). One volunteer 


felt that volunteer personality conflicts was a problem (#7). 


A total of twelve volunteers indicated some problems with their 
Project Community*** (i.e. the institution, the staff and the ''Patients"'). 


Six volunteers felt some staff were reluctant to communicate, cooperate 


* Project mechanics is defined as the operational needs (re-living 
facilities, transportation, etc.) of volunteer projects. 


* Project personnel is defined as staff internal to the project. That is, 
volunteer's personal or interpersonal problems. 


#kk Project community is defined as including all factors external to the 
project. This includes A.S.C. staff and community/institutional people. 
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and support the volunteers (#1, #4, #5, #7). Three volunteers indicated 
a problem in communicating with patients and their participation (#7). 
Two volunteers felt that both staff and patients were reluctant to accept 
the volunteers or participate in activities (#1, #5). One volunteer 


suggested institutional "red tape" hampered volunteer activities (#1). 


A total of ten volunteers indicated the program was good or excellent 
(#1, #7). Two of these felt there was a need for more volunteers and that 
volunteers should be allowed to return a second summer. Two volunteers 
felt the program had been a learning experience. The remaining six 


volunteers did not elaborate on how or why they felt it was a good program. 


One volunteer indicated the need for change in the program (#4). He 
felt the program was too loosely organized. (Six volunteers did not respond 


to the question (#1, #5, #7). 


b) Community Projects: 

A total of nine volunteers indicated Project Personnel as a problem. 
Four individuals noted conflict with the project partner while two others 
indicated that the absence of a male volunteer on their project limited 
activities (#10, #13, #23). Two volunteers felt their inability to remain 
with a "family" due to differences in life, in a boarding situation, was 
a problem for them (#21). This had been resolved by changing living 
quarters. One volunteer indicated her lack of knowledge of how to operate 


kindergartens limited the project program (#12). 


A total of fourteen volunteers indicated the Project Community was 
a problem. Ten volunteers indicated lack of community acceptance and 
cooperation (#27, #25, #23, #22, #13, #11, #10). Three volunteers felt that 


community diversity of needs and conflicts hampered effective project 
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planning and activities (#11, #14). One volunteer felt that the community 


reacted negatively to the A.S.C. project (#6). 


A total of nineteen volunteers indicated problems with Project 
Mechanics. Seven volunteers indicated living quarters were inadequate, 
or were too great a distance from their project activities (#6, #9, #14, 
#16, #27). Four volunteers felt a major problem was the length of time 
which passed prior to beginning project activities (#8, #23, #9). One of 
these indicated no tasks had been assigned to her as expected; another said 
it took him two months to find out what was expected of them in the community. 
One volunteer felt that working hours were too long (15 - 16 hours) and 
that funds for activities were inadequate (#10). Four volunteers felt a 
major problem was lack of information about the project to both volunteers 
and communities prior to the volunteer arriving in the community (#22, #9, 
#11, #14). One volunteer felt the community only needed more information 
(#11). One volunteer suggested the four-month project length was too short 


for effectiveness (#15). 


A total of eleven volunteers expressed the need for change in the 
program (#6, #8, #9, #10, #13, #14, #15, #16, #20, #22, #23). The need 
for more extensive preparation of communities, including clarification of 
project expectations, living facilities, and resource persons, was mentioned 
in six responses. The need for more adequate volunteer preparation was 
indicated by five volunteers and included a more "organized" general training 
session, more information regarding area of placement, specific projects, and 
more adequate transportation arrangements. The A.S.C program policy was 
mentioned in six responses as requiring modification. The possibilities 
of extending project duration beyond a four-month period, an increase in 
volunteer "salary" and A.S.C, staff, and a greater emphasis on community 


service with a community development "approach" were suggested. 
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A total of five volunteers did not respond to the question. 


SUMMARY: 


The following summarizes the volunteer problems and program comments 
according to project types and total volunteer responses. The problems 
comments are presented according to the categories developed in the 


above analysis. 


The majority of problems encountered by bolunteers were in the areas 
of project community (59.1%) and project mechanics (52.2%) (see table 


below): 


TABLE IX 


TYPES OF PROBLEMS IN INSTITUTION AND COMMUNITY PROJECTS 








Types of Problems Institution | Community | Total 
| Volunteers Volunteers | Volunteers 
N per cell | N per cell | N per cell 
= 17_ | = 29 = 44 
Project Mechanics | } 19 70.4% 28> es 2027) 
. Project Personnel | Te Cental | 9 othe 18% V6 prise 
3. Project Community 12 et aiOn GHG 14 Lees 20 Uwe 
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Project personnel posed problems for 36.4% of the volunteers. The 


institutional volunteers expressed more concern with personal and inter- 


personal difficulties than did community volunteers. The difference however, 


do not appear large. 
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For community project volunteers the mechanical aspects of their 
projects, such as lodging, transportation, and time-period need prior to 
involvement in activities, were most difficult. This was mentioned by 70.4% 
of the community volunteers in comparison to 23.5% of the institutional 
volunteers. This difference can be related, at least in part, to the extent 
of predetermined structure in each project type. For example, the necessity 
for a volunteer needing to locate living quarters or transportation is 
much less likely in a mental hospital than it is ina small, northern, metis 


community. 


For institutional project volunteers most difficulties encountered 
were with the project community. This was mentioned by 70.6% of the 
institutional volunteers in comparison to 51.9% of the community volunteers. 
The project community problems included all persons and issues outside the 
actual project. This difference can be partially attributed to the extent 
of the community's influence or direct control over volunteer projects. It 
is expected that the physical proximity of mental hospital and staff would 
be much greater than that of an Indian Band Council in a northern Community. 
The greater physical proximity, (i.e. easier observation of the volunteer 
activities), could precipitate conflict. On the other hand, this proximity 


could also facilitate the volunteers activities. 
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The majority of volunteers indicated satisfaction with the 
A.S.C. program. The responses ranged from a "good" to "excellent" 


program for 47.7% (21/44) of the total volunteers. (See table below). 


TABLE X 


TYPES OF VOLUNTEER COMMENTS IN INSTITUTION AND COMMUNITY PROJECTS 
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It was noted that 25% of the total number of volunteers 
. Fesponding to the questionnaire did not respond to Question 8. It is 
pessible that they had no "additional comments" following the completion 
of the seven previous questions. There was some overlap noted for 


responses to Questions 7 and 8. 


A total of 27.3% (12/44) of the volunteers expressed a need for 
program changes. Of this group, 8.3% were institutional volunteers and 
91.6% were community volunteers. It is suggested that the volunteers felt 
need for change was directly related to the extent of the problems they 
encountered and that could have been avoided in the project. It was noted 
in the analysis of Question 7 that the community volunteers encountered the 
majority of mechanical problems. These problems are assumed to be more 
possible to correct by the A.S.C. program than project community problems 
encountered. That is, a volunteer is more likely to see the need for change 


in the program if his problem was living facilities than if his problem was 


lack of mental hospital staff cooperation. This would suggest that because 
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fewer volunteers (institutional) encountered problems and those problems 
were, in large part, external to the A.S.C, program, they would see less 


need for program change. 


Those volunteers indicating a need for change suggested that the 
program should be more highly organized, that communities should be better 


prepared, and that volunteers should be more adequately trained. 
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SECTION 5 


GENERAL ANALYSIS OF THE SUMMER PROJECTS 
a a nl dosed ne caeacecbaclainsial ad hdd dood 


Section IV will be concerned with 1) an evaluation of the A.S.C. 
projects according to A.S.C. objectives, and 2) the comparison of institutional/ 
community projects. The A.S.C. objectives have been specified as "community 
service" and "personality development of volunteers"*. The A.S.C. projects 
are comprised of project development (Part IV, Section I), benefits (Part 
IV, Section 2 & 3) and problems (Part IV, Section 4). In all sections the 
A.S.C. project analysis was based on the responses of forty-four volunteers 


from twenty-one projects to a questionnaire administered at mid-summer break.** 
Community Service: 


The major objective, as defined by the A.S.C., is "community 
service" (See Part II, p. 13). This has been identified more specifically 
as "relating to patients through friendship, recreation and other activities 
as a concerned person" for institutional projects, and "providing a climate 
of trust and friendship through drop-in centres, recreation, and headstart" 
and "to be a friend" for community projects (See Appendix i; p. 96). It has 
been indicated also that these objectives can be categorized for analytical 
purposes as a) community development, and b) interpersonal relationships 


(See Part II, p.13). The community development category referred to specific 


woman awr anew ew en eee wee Se 


* The objectives of the A.S.C. program have been indicated as two fold: 
a) community service b) volunteer personality development. It has been 
stated that priority is given to the community service objective. It is 
not possible to investigate the extent to which this is the case from 
the available data. This is a methodological limitation of the current 
research and should be corrected for in further investigations if possible. 


** The analysis and conclusion therefore, are based on information available 
following two months of project operation. It is possible that the 
information would be altered if collected at the termination of the four 
month projects. 
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educational and recreational tasks, while the interpersonal relationship 


category referred to relating to others in a way "beneficial" to them. 


According to the analysis, a total of 72.7% of volunteers indicated 
that their "clients" had gained in socialization skills (p.132). These 
benefits were mentioned by 94.4% of the institutional volunteers and Do .37 
of the community volunteers (p.132). Socialization skills referred to an 
increase in self-worth, cooperativeness, and other basic social skills 
(p.129). This category is consistent with the "interpersonal relationship" 
objective, as defined above, and was mentioned most frequently by the 


institutional volunteers. 


According to the analysis, the volunteers indicated involvement 
with "headstart", academic correspondence courses, community recreation, 
drop-in centres, and other recreational and educational activities in their 
projects (Section 1, p.U0). Also, 36.4% of the volunteers indicated they 
felt their project "clientele! had benefited by a gain in knowledge’ (p.132), 
and 72.7% felt their project "clientele" had benefited by gain in social- 
azation. (These: categoriessreferred: to the above* activities (pl lZ9je 9 Alsce 
25% of the volunteers (29.4% from institutions and 22.2% from communities) 
felt they had provided an organizational service to their project areas. 
This benefit referred to the development of community associations, the 
ee of communication between youth and adult groups, and the im- 
provement of the "youth image'' in general (ps 130)... Theseyelemtns, of 
the project development (Section 1) and the community/institutional 
benefits (Section 3) are consistent with the "community service" 


objective as defined above. It was noted that knowledge benefits were 


mentioned most frequently by the community volunteers (p. 132). 


The analysis of project developments indicated that volunteers were 
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involved in locating living facilities, transportation, determining what 
activities the community expected an locating centres for activities. 
(Section I, p. 106. The above factors were categorized as mechanical 
problems by 52.2% of the volunteers: 70.4% of the community volunteers and 
23.5% of the institutional volunteers (p.144). These elements are seen as 
inconsistent with A.S.C. db jcbtives (i.e. factors which do not contribute 
to achieving A.S.C. objectives). This is further supported by 27.3% of 

the volunteers indicating a need for A,S.C. program change: 8.3% of the 
institutional volunteers and 91.6% of the community volunteers (p.146). 

The majority of volunteers in this category mentioned the above factors as 
needing change. A minority of the volunteers (13.6%) felt that the A.S.C. 
program policy regarding four-month projects, and the community development 


method should be questioned (p.14/. 


In summary, it is suggested by the analysis that the majority of 
A.S.C. volunteer activities were consistent with the A.S.C. "community 
service’ objectives, but some inconsistent elements were noted.* Also, 
the community projects evidenced a greater number of inconsistent elements 


than did the institutional projects, and "clientele" benefits for each varied. 


B. Volunteer Personality Development 

The second objective of the Alberta Service Corps program is 
"personality" development of volunteers" (Part II, p.16). This objective 
refers to volunteer gains in knowledge of self, awareness of self and others, 
behaviour and vocational experiences. The analysis of volunteers benefits 
indicated 59.1% of the volunteers viewed a gain in knowledge of themselves 


m= ese am ew ew om 
ome se sm ee ~ 


“This may be further supported by the indication of 47.7% of the volunteers 

(see p.146)that the A.S.C. program was "sood" or “excellent”. In effect, 
some of these volunteers may be expressing that they experienced "no 
problems" or other similar notions. 
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Lois, 
as the most important - 70.6% of the institutional volunteers and 51.8% 
of the community volunteers (p.120). Knowledge of themselves included 
increased awareness of self, increased self-confidence, responsibility, 
social worker and teaching skills, etc. (p.117-19). The second most 
benefit was a knowledge increase of specific "others". This was mentioned 
by 47.7% of the volunteers: 41.2% of the institutional volunteers, and 
51.9% of the community volunteers (p.120). Knowledge of "specific 
others" included the mentally ill, the mentally retarded, Indians, and 
farmers (p.116-18). It is noted, therefore, that the institutional 
volunteers viewed self-knowledge as the main benefit while community 
volunteers viewed self-knowledge and knowledge of specific populations as 
equal benefits. Further, a change in attitude towards the "self", referring 
to increased self-confidence, independence, responsibility, and resourceful- 
ness, was mentioned by 40.9% of the volunteers: 48.1% of the community 
volunteers and 29.4% of the institutional voluteers. An increase in know- 
ledge of other people in general and the formation of new friendships 


were mentioned less frequently as benefits, by volunteers. 


In summary, the analysis suggests that the volunteer benefits are 
consistent with the A.S.C. objective of "volunteer personality development".* 
It is also suggested that the priority of benefits mentioned by volunteers 


is related to the project "type" and/or "environment". 


— awe ee 
saw aon we ame SB we = 


* The "negative benefits" of "effects" of the A,S.C, volunteer are not 
available from the data. In effect, there may be some negative volunteer 
benefits which were not mentioned by volunteers largely due to the 
positive structuring of the question. 
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SECTION 6 


A.S.C. PROJECT RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. It is recommended that an increase in the quantity and quality 
of information regarding the A.S.C. be communicated to the public, 
particularly communities and institutions. This information would 
include statements of the A.S.C. objectives and A.S.G. policy of 


volunteer selection and training, project development, etc.. 


II. {It is recommended that more extensive planning and development 
of summer projects with the communities/institutions be undertaken. 
This planning would take into consideration the following: 

1. The difference between the types of summer projects, with 
particular attention to the benefits and possible problems 
encountered. 

2. The quality and the location of housing facilities, transportation 
and other "mechanical" details for the volunteers. (This is 
particularly important for community volunteers.) 

3. The procedures for familiarization with the project situation 
for the volunteers (i.e. on-project training and resources). 

4. The clarification of the volunteers activities and objectives 
(i.e. responsibilities). 


5. The availability and commitment of selected area resource persons. 


III. It is recommended that the "community development" method, if it is 
to be utilized as a volunteer work method, be defined. This would include 
a statement of why the method is most beneficial for projects and how the 


volunteers implement the method in his/her work. This is particularly 
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important for the "community" type projects. This would also be a part 


OLTCIE A Swi policy. 


Iv. It is recommended that mechanism (i.e. personnel and methods) to 
deal with problems arising during the A.S.C, projects be improved. These 
could be expected to assist the volunteers with the following problems: 
1. The need to re-define the objectives and activities of a 
specific project if changes occur in the project area following 
the volunteers' arrival. 
2. Volunteer personal and interpersonal problems such as loneliness 
and conflicts. 
3. Operational problems such as inadequate living quarters, trans- 
portation, and supplies. 
4. The community/institutional problems such as rejection of 
volunteers, unavailability of resource persons, community con- 


flicts and apathy. 


V. It is recommended that the volunteer's responsibilities and the 
project objectives be specified to both the community/institution con- 
cerned prior to the volunteer's arrival at the project. This statement 
would serwe as criteria of success (evaluation) for the volunteer, the 


A.S.C. director and the community/institution concerned. 
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Project No. 


VOLUNTEERS AVAILABLE FOR THE VARIOUS 


APPENDIX I 


str a a EU 
PROJECTS TWO WEEKS AFTER THE START OF THE PROGRAM 


NAME OF PROJECT 


Alberta Hospital 
Alberta Institute for 
Girls 


Alberta School Hospital 


Deerhome 


Oliver 


Boys' Club 


Alberta Hospital 


NAME OF VOLUNTEERS 


Michael Chocho 
Bonnie Reich 


Twyla Gibbon 
Rosemarie Marcotte 


Margaret Bamford 
Judith Beach 
Leslie Cooke 
Thomas Gale 

Kim Rahilly 


Maureen McCallum 
Patricia Rooney 


Linda Shewchuk 
Laird Burton 
Clifford Kinzel 
Helen Larson 
Sheila Thompson 


Maureen Baugh 
Tony Dimnik 


Eileen Ashmore 
Robert Bachman 
Brenda Buchanan 
Rae Collard 
Colleen Corraini 
Leona Cretnay 
Laurie Doolan 
Patricia Hayduk 
Marcia Howey 
Tsabel Hunter 
Edward Knor 
Beverly Leeck 
Larry Quong 
Adeline Rachynski 
Marilyn Ramsey 
Sylvianne Servant 
Barbara Snyder 
Wesley Stickel 
Dale Taylor 
Violet Thiessen 
Irene Yohemas 


GEOGRAPHICAL AREA 


Claresholm 


Edmonton 


Red Deer 


Red Deer 


Edmonton 


Calgary 


Ponoka 
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(Appendix 10 continued . . .) 


Project No. 
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10 


pay 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Lo 


20 


zL 


Le 


23 





NAME OF PROJECT 


Edmonton Social Services 


Lethbridge 
Medicine Hat 
Redcliffe 

Fort Chipewyan 
Crowsnest Pass 
Bighorn Dam 
Blood Reserve 
Suza Creek 
Chipewyan Lakes 
Faust 

Kinuso 

Sarcee Reserve 
Sandy Lake 


Elizabeth Colony 


Taber 


NAME OF VOLUNTEERS 


Jacqueline Amantea 
Barney Dromarsky 
Barbara Gurevitch 
Judi Pawelek 
Shelley Sanderson 


Valerie Buckler 
Dale Rogers 


Gail Lamble 
Stuart Olson 


Dianne Axelsen 
Neil Irvine 


Joyce Hagedorn 
Jarvis Wice 


Thomas Schooley 
Linda Yarkie 


Pat Edgerton 
Frances Gordon 


Mary Sobczak 
Margaret Flint 


Jean Gladue 
Lottie Paul 


Neil Davies 
Susan Miller 


Carmen L' abbe' 


Marjorie L'Hirondelle 


Debhra Dennison 
Joaane Flaman 


Margaret Robertson 
Brenda Watson 


Connie Maciborski 
Avis Murray 


Albina Jacknife 
Bob Hawkesworth 


Arlene Collins. 


Susan Polsky 
Mary-Anne Rau 


gia 


GEOGRAPHICAL AREA 


Edmonton 


Lethbridge 


Medicine Hat 


Redcliffe 


Fort Chipewyan 


Crowsnest Pass 


Rocky Mountain House 


Carston 


Suza Creek 


Calling Lake 


Faust 


Kinuso 


Calgary 


Sandy Lake 


Grand Centre 


Taber 
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(Appendix 10 continued . . .) 


Project No. 


24 
25 
26 


a | 


28 


NAME OF PROJECT 


Hostels 


Wabasca-Desmarias 


Fort McKay 


Gleichen 


Marydale 


Field Coordinators 


- Nelson Scott 


- Ellis O'Brien 


- Terry Anderson 


- Shirley Beckman 


- Dave Anderson 


- Fredi Rensik 


NAME OF VOLUNTEERS 


Alan Idiens 
Bob Sperling 


Kathy Harker 
Cathy Morin 


Randal Harker 
Melinda Reinhart 


Susan Church 
Patricia Mead 
David Oke 

Al Richards 


Donna O'Brien 
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GEOGRAPHICAL AREA 


Lethbridge 


Wabasca 


Fort McKay 


Gleichen 


Edmonton 
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APPENDIX IIT 


OPINION and DESCRIPTIVE SURVEY: 
rn Le 


ALBERTA SERVICE CORPS: 1970 


This questionnaire has been prepared by the Research 
Branch of the Department of Youth as part of an 
Evaluation Study of the A.S.C. 


Identification of personal responses will be known 
only to the two researchers in charge. 


The questionnaire should take less than 45 minutes 
to complete. 
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1. COULD YOU IDENTIFY. (LOCATION) AND BRIEFLY DESCRIBE THE 
CHRONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROJECT IN WHICH YOU 
HAVE BECOME INVOLVED, TO THIS POINT, THIS SUMMER? 
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2. COULD YOU INDICATE ALL THE POSSIBLE WAYS IN WHICH YOUR 


PROJECT (AS DESCRIBED) HAS BEEN "PROFITABLE" OR OF SOME 
USE TO YOU PERSONALLY? 
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3. COULD YOU INDICATE ALL THE POSSIBLE WAYS IN WHICH YOUR 
PROJECT (AS DESCRIBED) HAS BEEN "PROFITABLE" OR OF SOME 
USE TO THE PEOPLE (EXCLUDE A.S.C. PEOPLE) AND/OR THE 
COMMUNITY AND/OR INSITITUTION YoU HAVE BEEN IN CONTACT WITH? 
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4. COULD YOU INDICATE AS PRECISELY AND BRIEFLY AS POSSIBLE HOW 
THE TRAINING OR ORIENTATION MEETING (AT LAKE ISLE) HAS 
PREPARED YOU FOR YOUR PROJECT (AS DESCRIBED) ? 
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COULD YOU DESCRIBE AS PRECISELY AND BRIEFLY AS POSSIBLE 

THE NATURE OF ANY OTHER TRAINING SESSION(S)} (BESIDES LAKE 
ISLE'S MEETING) ATTENDED IN THE COMMUNITY AND/OR INSTITUTION 
IN WHICH YOU WERE INVOLVED? ("INPUT MEETINGS" WITH A 
"RESOURCE PERSON" SHOULD BE INCLUDED), 
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6. COULD YOU INDICATE AS PRECISELY AND BRIEFLY AS POSSIBLE 
HOW THE OTHER(S) TRAINING SESSION(S) HAS (HAVE) PREPARED. 
YOU FOR YOUR PROJECT (AS DESCRIBED)? (IF NOT APPLICABLE, 
PLEASE INDICATE.) 
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7. COULD YOU INDICATE AS PRECISELY AND BRIEFLY AS POSSIBLE 


THE MAJOR OBSTACLES AND/OR PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED BY YOUR 
PROJECT THIS SUMMER? 
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8. IF YOU HAVE ANY COMMENTS TO MAKE REGARDING THIS QUESTIONNAIRE 
AND/OR THE A.S.C. GENERAL PROGRAM AND/OR A.S.C. SPECIFIC 
PROJECT(S), PLEASE DO SO. 


Soiled: 
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APPENDIX IV 


Questionnaire to the 
Area Resource Persons 
eee ee LS 


The attached questionnaire is part of a larger 
study of the Alberta Service Corps being conducted by the 
Department of Youth, Research Division. The study focuses 
on the development of a more efficient and effective Ave Gs 


program based on the evaluation of the current program. 


The list of area resource persons and a check on 
the relevancy of the questionnaire to the A.S.C, program 


was provided by the A.S.C. Supervisor. 

We would appreciate your responses to the question- 
naire at the earliest possible date. If you have additional 
comments to make concerning the questionnaire or the A.S.C. 


program, please attach these. 


Thank you kindly. 
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QUESTIONNATRE: 


A.S.C. Area Resource Personnel: 
A TCT TOTO NS 


Describe briefly the arrangements agreed upon by the 
A.S.C, and yourself regarding your responsibilities 
in the development of projects and the training and 


supervision of volunteers? 


Do you feel, as an area resource person, that the above 
arrangements were the most profitable or valid possible? 
If not, what alternative arrangements would be more 

profitable for the A.S.C. projects and the area resource 


person? 


Briefly describe what the community or institution 


expected of the A.S.C. project(s) you were associated with. 


Briefly describe what the A.S.C. project(s) you were 
associated with accomplished for the community or 


institution. 


Briefly describe from your experiences as an area resource 
person, what criteria should be applied to the selection 
and preparation/training of: a) project areas (i.e. instit- 


utions/communities,) and b) area resource persons. 
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APPENDIX V 


Project Number and Types of Projects* 








"Mailing Address" "Basic Project" 


* For the purpose of our report, Appendix I and Appendix V were derived 
from a unique listing which was used by the A.S.C. Director. 
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APPENDIX VI 


General Training Meeting Handouts* 


* A few of them, where instructions to make "exercises" were stated, 
are missing. 
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APPENDIX VII 
Distribution of Volunteers, Trainers, 


Co-trainers and Observers according to projects 





Trainer 


Dean 


Co-trainer 


Dave Anderson 


Peter Johnson 


Researcher: Elsie 
Klapstein 


Freddie Lensink 


Nelson Scott 
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Volunteers 


Michael Chocho 
Bonnie Reich 
Margaret Bamford 
Judith Beach 
Leslie Cooke 
John Bell 

Thomas Gale 

Kim Rahilly 
Maureen McCallum 
Patricia Rooney 
Pat Edgerton 
Frances Gordon 


Violet Thiessen 
Eileen Ashmore 
Irene Yohemas 
Isabel Hunter 
Patricia Hayduk 
Robert Bachman 
Edward Knor 
Barbara Snyder 
Wesley Stickel 
Adeline Rachynski 


Margaret Flint 
Dawne Touchings 
Margaret Robertson 
Brenda Watson 
Susan Church 
Patricia Mead 

Mary O'Brien 

David Oke 

Margot Phillips 

Al Richards 


Valerie Brickler 
Dale Rogers 
Gail Lamble 
Stuart Olson 
Dianne Axelsen 
Neil Irvine 
Joyce Hagedorn 
Jarvis Wice 
Thomas Schooley 
Linda Yarkie 
Maureen Baugh 
Tony Dimnik 
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Group 


Number Trainer 
5 D 
6 E 
ff F 
8 G 


Co-trainer 


Al Norris 


Shirley Beckman 


Elles O'Brien 


Researcher: Al Bromling 


Terry Anderson 
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Volunteers 


Brenda Buchanan 
Rae Collard 
Colleen Corraini 
Leona Cretnay 
Laurie Doolan 
Marcia Howey 
Beverly Leeck 
Larry Quong 
Marilyn Ramsey 
Dale Taylor 
Sylvianne Servant 


Twyla Gibbon 
Rosemarie Marcotte 
Jacqueline Amantea 
Randal Andeway 
Barney Dromarsky 
Barbara Gurevitch 
Judi Pawelek 
Shelley Sanderson 
Randal Harker 
Melinda Reinhart 
Donna O'Brien 


Neil Davies 
Susan Milier 
Carmen L'abbe' 


Marjorie L'Hirondelle 


Debhra Dennison 
Joane Flaman 
Connie Maciborski 
Avis Murray 
Kathy Harker 
Cathy Morin 


Linda Shewchuk 
Laird Burton 
Judith Grover 
Clifford Kinzel 
Helen Larson 
Sheila Thompson 
Jeanette Conrad 
Mary Sobczak 
Susan Polsky 
Mary-Anne Rau 
Alan Idiens 

Bob Sperling 
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"ON BECOMING HUMAN'"' 
by 


Carl Rogers 


Significant learnings from working people 

It doesn't help to act as if I were something I am not 

I find I am more effective if I can be myself 

I have found it to be of value when I can permit myself to understand 
another person. 

Enriching to open channels whereby people can communicate perceptual 
worlds to me 

Rewarding to accept another person 

The more I am open to the realities in me and the other person, 

Sa less I want to "fix" things 

I have found I can trust my experience 

I have found that what is most personal is most general 

It has been my experience that persons have a basically positive 


direction. 
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